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THERE is that in the service which is 
required of me to-day which is so far pecu- 
liar as to have induced me to attempt it, 
and as to decide what its own substance 
and end should be. For I am beyond the 
time of life when such services are expect- 
ed of men, for whom realities alone have 
much charm or special significance. That 
distinguished Association, so long connect- 
ed with our chief seats of liberal education, 
and whose members everywhere were 
chosen, even in youth, for the high promise 
they already gave, has made this unnsual 
requisition on me, who was not a member 
of it, for reasons which it was impossible 
for me to misunderstand. Not for services 
or attainments, either literary or scientific, 
has this duty fallen on me; for it has not 
been the chiet’ aim-of my life to cultivate 
either literature or science. Nor is it for 
any special distinction : had acquired or 
sought in any walk of life; for it has been 
my lot to labour in so many ways, that I 
have willingly accepted the unbounded 
liberty of toil, in place of every other re- 
ward of toil. But Iam called to this ser- 
vice, because they who called me loved 
their country and their race, and following 
the instincts of that love, would do honour, 
after their manner, to such as with a love 
not less fervent than their own, and amidst 
dangers and trials somewhat more severe, 
they supposed had kept the faith, and 
fought a good fight. ow, then, can I 
avoid here to-day dealing with those vast 
realities which cover the broad, bloody 
track behind us, which rise to the very 
heavens all around us—which stand in 
solemn grandeur directly in the new and 
sublime career set before us? Here, 
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where, long years ago, the steps of my 
youth were trained by that illustrious man, 
to whose venerable presence I might justly 
bring so large a tribute out of all my life 
has produced —here, where for the third 
time in six and forty years,and surely for 
the last time, my loved and loving Alma 
Mater bids her child speak the living truth, 
as it looks to him— what, besides these 
great realities, which are of the very es- 
sence of our people’s life, is there or can 
there be, for me to speak of now? This 
is the day of visitation for this mighty land. 
That people is already lost who hide their 
face from God in such a day! 

We have seen this great Republic hurled, 
apparently as in one moment, and by one 
blow, from the highest, the happiest, and 
the strongest position to which any people 
had ever attained. At one blow —a blow 
which could be struck only by traitors — 
its sublime career seemed to be cut short. 
Over half the land the shout and scoff of 
innumerable rebels in arms defied the na- 
tion they had torn in pieces; while, over 
the other half, their organized abettors re- 
joiced over their bloody and frantic revels. 
The eager sympathy of the ruling classes 
in most foreign nations, and most flagrantly 
in the great maritime nations, caught up 
across the seas the wild sounds of havoc, 
as of falling States and slaughtered peo- 

les; for they seemed, to their longing 
Lona, to mean the wreck of the great 
free nation, and the swift destruction of re- 
publican liberty throughout the earth. The 
wise —so called of this world—are ac- 
customed to distil, through apothegms, their 
futile wisdom ; and the world, so called, is 
accustomed to accept this wisdom as its 
gospel. Amongst the most mischievous of 
the apothegms of this futile wisdom — one 
uttered constantly by ten thousand tongues, 
prodigal of all folly that means harm —is 
that which declares that “ Revolutions 
never go backwards.” Whereas, if we re- 
ject mere insurrections, rebellions, and re- 
volts — which, in one sense or other, always 
go backward — there have been, in effect, 
but few great revolutions, and but the few- 
est of these have ever gone forward in any 
other sense than in their own atrocity, and 
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in destroying, along with much that was 
good, sometimes also the special evils which 
produced them. Added to all preceding 
refutations of this fatal lie, it has, by Go1’s 
mercy, just received a deadly one at our 
hands, in the face of all who rejoiced in the 
hope that the atrocious insurrection we 
have suppressed was one of those pretend- 
ed revolutions that never go backwards. 
There was no possible sense in which the 
futile wisdom, and the lying apothegms, 
even if both had been founded in truth, 
with respect to cruel and oppressive insti- 
tutions, could have had any place or any 
application amidst such institutions as ours. 
And so this generation of our people, wise 
in its day, clearly understood; and strong 
in the instinct of its grand mission on earth, 
gave the effectual answer which’ has saved 
us, and which, rizhtly taught, will save the 
human race. The cost has been frightful, 
but cheap in comparison with what it 
secures, what it establishes, what it pre- 
vents, what it punishes. Henceforth all 
past obligations are made sacred, and all 
past titles have become a portion of our 
existence ; and new obligations and titles, 
hardly inferior to the old, have been accu- 
mulated, binding and obliging us to fulfil 
the glorious destiny we have vindicated, to 
transmit the boundless inberitance we have 
redeemed, to maintain the sublime fitness 
we have achieved for whatever God gives 
us todo. The rage of traitors is quenched : 
the yells for our blood are silenced: the 
unexampled hate and calumny have be- 
come mute: our unhappy prisoners are no 
longer murdered by exposure and starva- 
tion: conspirators no longer openly pollute 
the land : assassins have ceased to ply their 
hellish trade: and foreign accompl:ces and 
instigators of all the miseries and crimes 
which we have endured are as prompt in 
tendering their sympathy, their counsel, 
and their friendship, as it they were inno- 
cent of the ruin of eleven States, and the 
purpose to destroy all the rest. Instead of 
the vision of a great people staggering as 
if smitten with the bolt of destiny, what 
we behold is universal triumph, the insur- 
rection crushed, its whole theatre desolate, 
and every survivor of those who took open 
part in it dependent on the clemency of 
the nation, or waiting its justice, or an 
exile and outcast from it. Now it is for us 
to understand — First, That it is God that 
has saved us, and not we ourselves: but 
that he has saved us, not by miracle, but 
through obvious human means, chiefly the 
wisdom, ski}], and heroism of the American 
people, faithfylly directed in the right way 
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to the right end. Secondly, That God hav- 


‘ing thus saved us, exacts of us, if we would 


retain his favour, that our consummate 
triumph shall be diligently improved, al- 
ways righteously toward him, and justly 
toward all men; and, in every way, with 
such clemency as the public safety will 
allow. 

It is in the hour of triumph that the coun- 
try can most effectually provide that no 
such perils as we have now survived, no 
such crimes as have filled us with horror, 
shall recur again. In doing that, we must 
cherish no thought of vengeance. Ven- 
geance belongs to God, and he will repay. 
But we must not trifle with our destiny; we 
must not forget that the result we have 
reached is one of pure force. We must per- 
fectly comprehend that we are not standing 
on the threshold of a political millennium, 
which must necessarily emerge from the 
p2st, and which opens of itself upon our ad- 
vancing footsteps; but that we are standing 
in the midst of hundreds of thousands of 
slain men, whose blood is to be answered 
for to God; victims of the most unprovoked 
example of the most ferocious kind of war, 
waged with the most desperate purpose, 
and designed to produce the most terrible 
results. The very completeness of the con- 
quest, when it came, is a fearful proof of 
the relentless ferocity with which the tri- 
umph was resisted; and so is a perpetual 
warning, that to make the fruits of it sure 
and lasting, is only less important, and may 
be only less difficult, than to have won the 
triumph itself. The fruits I speak of are 
not peculiar to the conquering, more than 
to the conquered portion of the inhabitants 
of the United States. They are fruits which 
must be secured, as the grand results of the 
war, to the whole restored nation. They 
are the principles and the objects for.which 
we fought; the imperishable truths for 
which we risked everything, and won; won 
for ourselves, for our latest posterity, for our 
whole country, and, in God’s good time, for 
the human race. We will have no more 
treason : satisfy us, then, that no more is to 
come. We will endure no more revolt; 
make us sure no more is meditated. We 
will permit no more insurrection ; convince 
us there will be no more. As we will an- 
swer to God, we must redress these hellish 
conspiracies ; these torturing and starving 
of prisoners to death ; these burning of cities, 
an murdering travellers, poisoning commu- 
nities, and spreading mortal infectious dis- 
eases; these horrible assassinations; unnat- 
ural crimes, which they who overlook and 
pass by when they might punish them, 
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thereby assume before God the guilt of 
them. It is not for me to say, nor would 
this be the proper occasion, what are the 
righteous and needful remedies, nor what 
are the appropriate securities against future 
attempts. If the nation be not blind, time 
and events, under the providence of God, 
will reveal all that may now be thought ob- 
scure. Let not our impatient folly hurry 
us to acts which we cannot recall, no mat- 
ter how much we may deplore them. 
Enough is fully manifest already, to enable 
the public authorities to begin the great 
work of restoration, and every step taken 
will reveal the time, the manner, and the 
nature of the step to be taken next. The 
nation will protect the innocent and the op- 
pressed. The President has already pro- 
vided for the pardon of the great majority 
of the less guilty, upon a plain and necessa- 
ry act of loyalty on their part. The invin- 
cible power of the nation is thrown over 
and around the whole. Now let it punish 
with rectitude, repress with steadfast jus- 
tice, heal with divine clemency, execute 
with patient and wise energy its constitu- 
tional duties in the great contingency, and 
embrace every one fit to be trusted, .in 
every blessing they are competent to enjoy. 

Let it not be supposed that such utter- 
ances as these are prompted by needless 
and unjust distrust, or that they lead toun- 
due severity. Undoubtedly, a broad dis- 
tinction exists between the great mass of 
the insurgents who are guilty of the single, 
but enormous offence of waging civil war 
against their country, with the purpose of 
destroying it; and that portion of them, 
who, in addition to this, attempted the black- 
est and most unnatural crimes, and suc- 
ceeded to a frightful extent in their perpe- 
tration. What has been done, considered 
as sin, relates more immediately to God, and 
the civil power may not take direct note 
thereof in that respect. I say in that re- 
spect ; for the same God who will judge the 
world, is he by whose will the State exists ; 
and crime, which the civil power must pun- 
ish if that power would live, is no longer ca- 
pable of proper punishment, nor even of re- 
pression, than its heinousness is measured by 
its relation to sinand to God. The moral sense 
of those insurgents, who have been immedi- 
ately implicated in the frightful crimes which 
have marked the course and end of the insur- 
rection, is the most utterly deprived, as their 
crimes are the very blackest that stain the 
history of mankind. Think of multitudes 
of men crying out continually, “ Render 
unto Cesar the things that are Czsar’s,” 





sible breach of the duty of the citizen, re- 
quired either by God or man, by deliberate 
attempts to subvert all public authority, and 
to kili those who exercise it, and by the ac- 
tual assassination of their own lawful Chief 
Magistrate, the purest among supreme mag- 
istrates on the face of the earth! Think of 
these multitudes crying out continually, 
“ Render unto Ged the things that are his,” 
and iilustrating their ideas of God, of duty, 
and of sin, by starving to death prisoners 
enough to make an immense army, and by 
conspiracies to rob, to burn, to poison, to 
spread mortal diseases, and to assassinate out- 
right! Is distrust weak — is it cruel in such 
acase? Rather, is not the absence of hor- 
ror against such crimes and sins, and of 
righteous and manly distrust of all willin 
partakers in them, proof of sympathy with 
those sins and crimes ? And, moreover, even 
if the government should overlook these 
horrors, and the nation, by its indifference, 
prove itself unfit and incompetent for the 
new and glorious career set before it ; does 
that justify us, or absolve us from the neces- 
sity of testifying, before God and the human 
race, our own horror of the sins and crimes 
by which we have have openly triumphed, 
and with which we will have no fellowship ? 
Weare not allowed to believe that these hor- 
rible acts were merely personal and discon- 
nected outrages, of which the insurrection. 
itself was guiltless. Far otherwise. The 
seeds, the elements, the logical foundation, 
the moral essence of every one of them lay 
in the bosom of the great common crime 
and spirit of the revolt; and they who 
conceived them were the true expounders 
of the treason, and they who favoured and 
exccuted them were their true disciples. 
At the bar of morality, of history, and of 
every impartial human tribunal that pa- 
tiently investigates the terrible cases, this 
will be the judgment rendered. I do not 
doubt, and [ rejoice to be able to say so, 
that multitudes who took part in the revolt 
had no participation in such crimes, nor 
any knowledge of them until they had been. 
committed ; indeed, multitudes of such have- 
no belief, even now, of their great extent,. 
and many appear to discredit even the 
existence of some of the most heinous of 
them. To the whole extent of those 
engaged in the insurrection, and yet 
free from all participation in the dread- 
ful and unnatural crimes whichit pro- 
duced, the nation has the means of exhibit- 
ing a noble moderation or a divine clemen~ 
cy, as the public safety may allow, and the 
relatives claims of individuals and classes 





and proving their sincerity, after every pos- 


may require. They who, by a happy incon~ 
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sequence, escaped the crimes to which oth- 
ers devoted themselves, and who, on that 
account, should be favourably considered 
when the question is about dealing with 
guilty and subdued people by the million, 
stand, nevertheless, towards the nation, 
and towards the great principles on 
which its existence depends, in such an 
attitude that indiscrimynate acts of par- 
don and oblivion, and immediate partici- 
pation by them afterwards, in all the rights 
and duties of citizens, would probably result 
in nothing so certainly as extreme embar- 
rassment to the Federal Government in the 
execution of its constitutional duties in the 
revolted States. In any event, great risks 
must be run, and great difficulties must 
be encountered, in restoring society in 
those States. Greater risks and greater dif- 
ficulties, under free government, perhaps, 
than under others; and greater under ours 
than under other forms of free government, 
unless the principles of our complex system 
are clearly understood, and are faithfully en- 
forced against those upon which the confed- 
erate system was based. It may be proper, 
therefore, for me to enter somewhat into this 
great topic, which is of supreme importance 
to our country at the present moment, and 
decisive, if rightly applied, of all the fu- 
ture. 

In the family of nations there can be no 
assured protection of the weak against the 
strong. The advantages of situation, the 
skill of rulers, and the high qualities of peo- 

les, may achieve great results. But it is 
- being powerful, instead of weak, that 
nations preserve their independence and 
perpetuate their existence. To weaken one’s 
country, therefore, is a crime against na- 
ture. Todo this with arms in our hands, is 
the highest crime against society. To do it 
in a free country, is to betray both civiliza- 
tion and liberty. And with all this the in- 
surrection now suppressed is deeply stained. 
‘The problem which free nations have found 
to be the most difficult of all, is to establish 
personal freedom in an adequate manner, 
and at the same time to acquire national force 
competent to maintain the national inde- 
pendence, and to organize that force at once 
safely and effectually. The mode in which 
this great double achievement has been or- 
dinarily attempted, has been by leagues in- 
‘stead of governments, concerted by free com- 
munities, for a very few and very limited 
objects. And the universal result has been 
insignificance in the central organization in 
time of ona er i and anarchy or despot- 
ism in time of peril. The people of the Uni- 
ortunate. As- 





ted States have been more 
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serting and conquering their independence, 
as one people made up of united colonies, 
and not by colonies afterwards leagued to- 
gether; the institutions they finally estab- 
lished, and under which personal freedom 
and national independence have been per- 
fectly secured, are constructed and main- 
tained upon the clear and perfect facts of 


their condition. They constitute a nation 


absolutely, but not otherwise than a nation 
constituted of States ; while these States, the 


elemental constituents of this nation, are 
States not otherwise than.as portions of this 
nation. The people alone are sovereign ; 
and the governments they have created, and 
which they have expressly reserved the 
right to change, are the ordinary means by 
which so much of their sovereign power is 
put forth as seemed to them best. As re- 
gards the nation, the national and para- 
mount sovereignty necessarily resides in 
the people of the whole nation —and is 
exhibited, as far as it has been organized 
for practical use, in the paramount national 
government. In each State, the people of 
that State are paramount, exclusive, and 
sovereign, as regards every other separate 
State ; and as regards the nation, are limit- 
ed and bound by the common national will 
and paramount sovereignty, as expressed 
now in the Federal Constitution and laws 
—and as expressed, from time to time, na- 
tionally. And the national will has express- 
ed itself as clearly and as constantly, that 
these States shall exist, as that a common 
nationality shall be maintained, and shall be 
exhibited through a common government, 
always paramount, and often exclusive, with 
regard to all powers and duties declared and 
vested by the national Constitution. The 
people created all—God alone created 
them. They are before, and are above, all 
existing, all conceivable institutions. They 
are a nation, not a league of communities ; 
a nation with a government, not a confede- 
racy with a compact; a nation competent 
and resolute to perform, in peace and in 
war, every function of a great, free nation. 
The fundamental elements of these great 
truths lie at the foundation of every Ameri- 
can constitution. The sovereignty of the 
people, and their right to exercise that sov- 
ereignty in creating, changing, and abolish- 
ing government, has been expressly trans- 
lated from the obscure code of natural law 
into the code of written law, and laid at the 
foundation of our constitutional liberty. 
And we may confidently, assert, that while 
the conception of the double governments, 
State and National, secured for ever the pos- 
sible union of complete individual freesiom 
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and boundless public strength; the concep- 
tion of legalizing the natural sovereignty of 
the people, and regulating the manner of its 
exercise, secured for ever the possibility of 
the peaceful control of all governments and 
institutions, by society itself, as the actual 
and true sovereign. Mensetarwesd, itis no 
longer the sword, but it is public sentiment 
manifested by suffrage, that creates and 
abolishes constitutions — that establishes and 
subverts governments. Thenceforward, “ the 
natural right of revolution,” as men call the 
natural right of the community to be right- 
eously governed, becomes the mere cry of 
factions — pretext for sedition, protest against 
free institutions, and against the only per- 
manent security for them, the sovereignty 
of society. We have seen all these grand 
truths violently set aside, and the land 
drenched in blood that they might be des- 
troyed. We have seen them all vindicated 
and re-established— and at what cost! 
What behooves us now, is to take care that 
their recognition and utterance shall be so 
distinct, and their enforcement so just and 
complete, that the fruits they shall yield to 
us and to all mankind, in time to come, 
shall exceed even those they have already 
produced. 

It is in this light, as much, pethaps, as in 
any other, that this generation deserves the 
grateful recognition of the oppressed nations, 
and that it will receive a great commemora- 
tion from the ages to come. If this insur- 
rection could have succeeded, it is impossi- 
ble for the human understanding to grasp 
the whole extent of the disorder and ruin 
to which it would have given birth. We 
can, however, see far enough into the 
obscure light which surrounds all things 
that are not realized, to distinguish the 
most palpable calamities with which this 
treason was pregnant. Its success directly 
involved the destruction of this great nation ; 
the creation out of its fragments of two or 
more nations; and the establishment in all 
the fragmentsof the empire, of principlesand 
tendencies under which weakness, mutual 
distrust, and anarchy, would take the place 
of all we now enjoy and hope for. The 
great free nation, whose continued existence 
and enduring strength is the one condition 
of the future deliverance of the human 
race, would have been blotted out of the 
family~ of nations. In achieving this de- 
struction, all mankind must have been 
taught — part with infinite joy, the rest with 
utter brokenness of heart — that our glorious 
mode of liberty with independence was as 
futile as all the modes which had failed and 
perished throughout the ages; our sover- 





eignty of the people, the palladium of our 
personal freedom, meaning only sedition and 
anarchy ; our double government, the palla- 
dium of our public strength and safety, 
meaning only a sovereign method of mutual 
annihilation. As far as the wild clamour of 
the insurgents can be translated into an 
intelligible account of the motives and 
objects of their conduct, new grounds of 
rejoicing in their overthrow must be recog- 
nized by every generous mind; and as far 
as their conduct explains their motives and 
objects, a still deeper shade is thrown into 
the —_ they had prepared. Hatred, 
groundless, malignant, unquenchable hate of 
thefree people and States of America,seemed 
to consume them. Lust of gold, of power, 
and of office, seemed to have unfitted them 
for the common duties of citizens. And 
disgust at the simple, equal, and just institu- 
tions of the nation deprived them of peace, 
till they could tear down everything above 
them, and trample on everything beneath 
them. Reckless of the claims of human 
nature, when they stood in the way of their 
avarice, as of the claims of country and 
government, when they stood in the way of 
their ambition, the avowed and immediate 
purpose of the leading classes in the revolt 
was to erect the whole slave States into 
a slave Confederacy, based upon the two 
principles of absolute independence of the 
United States, and absolute sovereignty in 
each particular State. The first pressing 
dangers of the war destroyed both privi- 
leges; and when the war closed, the Confed- 
erate government had become a relentless 
military despotism, and no colony could be 
more effectually reduced to the control of 
any government, than the revolted States 
were reduced to the control of the govern- 
ment at Richmond. It is not quite obvious 
whether it was the pressure of stern neces- 
sity, or the absence of fixed principles, that 
gave birth to such fatal contradictions. 
The primeval source of all the misery and 
wickedness which have been witnessed, was 
connected in its origin, long ago, with 
attempts to secure the existence, extension, 
and perpetuity of negro slavery in the 
United States; and with regard to this we 
behold another of those violent and humili- 
ating contradictions which disclose the 
absence of fixed principles and of ordinary 
foresight. For after a sustained political 
conspiracy in the interests of slavery, for a 
whole generation preceding the revolt; 
after organizing the whole South, and con- 
vulsing the whole nation, creating and anni- 
hilating parties, making and unmaking presi- 
dents and cabinets, debauching the highest 
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judicial tribunals, controlling the legislation of 
Congress, creating armed seditions in the 
territories, and forcing constitutions upon 
them by fraud and violence, after re-open- 
ing the foreign slave trade, and finally com- 
mencing war against the United States, we 
find these same people, with a fatuity which 
is marvellous, signalizing the last months of 
their resistance to the Federal arms by con- 
cessions, after all is lost, that even a chance 
of respite is worth more than slavery! And 
this is the end and the moral of this cruel, 
flagitious, and desolating civil war! Set on 
foot for the creation of a great empire, in 
which capital should own labour; an oligar- 
chic empire, based on hereditary slavery — 
retrogressive ; indeed, monarchical in its 
tendencies — its projectors already claimed 
one of the finest regions of the earth, and 
aimed at the possession of the whole cotton, 
rice, and sugar producing country on the 
North American continent. Extending 
above the line of the products I have named, 
about to the 40th degree of north latitude, 
and southward indefinitely towards the 
equator, embracing on the east the shores of 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic ocean, 
and on the west those of the Pacific; 
possessed of the richest mines of the pre- 
cious metals, the widest variety, and the 
greatest abundance of productions of the 
earth, and the finest and most salubrious 
climates ; who can reflect, without conster- 
nation, upon the consequences of the suc- 
cessful establishment of such an empire, 
= such principles, by such people? 

hat it was a chimera from the first, may be 
truly said; and the heroic people of the 
United States resolved that it should be a 
chimera in the end; and the wisdom of our 
rulers, the skill of our military leaders, 
especially of the great Lieutenant-General ; 
the courage of our fighting men, and the 
grand endurance of the loyal population, 
with God’s blessing, proved that it was, 
indeed, a chimera. But it was a chimera 
that could bring upon the field of battle 
a miliion of armed men, that had reason to 
believe it had the guarantee of the two 
greatest maritime nations, that it should 
not fal, and that actually received from 
fereign nations such vast aid, that it with- 
stood, «‘uring four years, the whole power of 
a martial people, second in no respect to 
any nation in the world, It is well, while 
we thank God for its destruction, that we be 
careful to prevent all future occasion for 
any similar necessity. 

Let us understand, therefore, what the 
present condition of this great ruin of so 
many fine States, this mighty wreck of the 











rojected oligarchic slave empire, actually 
is; and what our sacred obligations and 
supreme interests alike oblige us to do with 
it,and for it. First of all, the whole of it, 
with which we have to deal, is neither 
more nor less than eleven integral parts of 
the thirty-three which composed the nation 
before the pretended secession of the first 
State. I pass by the territories — the vast 
public domain — the fate of which, by itself, 
was worth the war, There is no longer 
any question as to them or their inhabitants. 
Great and needless difficulties have been 
conjured up, as to the azgregate effect of 
the secession, independent organization, 
and conquest of the revolted States. If the 
two former acts had even been legally poten- 
tial, the conquest is the judgment of that 
tribunal from which there can be no appeal 
—that all their potency is ended. If they 
were legal nullities, except as war might 
maintain them, and make them real, the 
conquest is the unappealable decree of 
their nullity in fact as well as in law. The 
sole potential fact that remains is their con- 
quest ; and the rule of legal action towards 
them afterwards is contained in the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States. By 
that great rule, war isas distinctly provided 
for as peace is; and all the exigencies, 
duties, and results of war, as settled by the 
law of nature and nations, and practised in 
civilized ages, are as really accepted and 
legalized — except where they may be dis- 
tinctly rejected by it —as if they had been 
specially repeated and enacted. When 
there shall be war, and when war shall 
cease, belongs only to the Congress of the 
United States, as to the former, and only to 
the President and Senate, as to the latter, 
to determine with regard to all external 
war. No such war as that we have now 
extinguished is recognized by the Constitu- 
tion and laws, as anything more than insur- 
rection, revolt, which can end only by sup- 
pression ; and the recognition and treatment 
of those engaged in it as belligerents, was a 
mere act of clemency. While the insurrec- 
tion continues, or any danger of its renewal 
exists, in the former case, war, in the latter 
case, conquest, continues to be the sole po- 
tential fact. As soon as conquest is com- 

lete, and all danger over, and both facts 
egally ascertained and declared, whether in 
whole or in part, as to its theatre, a new 
state of the case arises ; but not necessarily, 
much less immediately, a state of complete 
order and peace. Our Constitution and 
laws guarantee security, public order, and 


| peace in each State; and guarantee, more- 
| over, the maintenance of republican govern- 
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ment in each. In the whole area of the 
eleven conquered States, so long and so 
lately the theatre of a bloody civil war, it 
is manifestly perilous, if not impossible, to 
pass rapidly, far less directly, from a state of 
universal bloodshed to one of universal 
quiet and confidence. Conquest is not 
merely a vast fact, it is also a complicated 
condition; and as such, is a stage — espe- 
cially in this extraordinary case—to be 
patiently, carefully, and firmly passed 
through; much depending on the conduct 
of the conquered, both during and after the 
war. In like manner, following this state 
of conquest, that condition of things arises 
in which the special guarantees I have stated 
are to faithfully executed; and so it 
becomes another stage in the transit to 
complete restoration —a stage much de- 
pending on the condition of each commu- 
nity. 

There is much disloyal clamour still in 
the land —the half subdued continuance of 
the “tyrant, usurper, oppressor” outcry, 
which became more boisterous as the crimes 
of the insurgents became more heinous. 
They who find themselves restrained or re- 
pressed more or longer than is agreeable to 
them, must learn that the ruin of a country 
is much easier than its recovery; the de- 
struction of society much more simple than 
its restoration; the commission of crime 
much less irksome than its punishment. 





And the country may thus far rest in tran- 
quil confidence that the Constitution of the | 
United States, while it limited the range of | 
subjects committed by the nation to the} 
General Government, took care to invest | 
that government with the amplest power to | 
do whatever was required of it; making it, | 
indeed, unto its due ends, the strongest gov- | 
ernment in the world. 

In the execution of these great and diffi- | 
cult duties much embarrassment may arise, 
much difficulty may be created, much de- 
lay may occur. by a steady adherence to 
the grand object in view, by a just and sin- 
cere maintenance of our principles, and 
performance of our duties, we will finally 
obliterate the ravages of the insurrection 
and purge out its poison. Or if these things 
prove, for the present, beyond our endeav- 
ours, so much, at least, may be made sure, 
that every new attempt shall be less de- 
structive to us, and more fatal to such as re- 
sort to it. The American people do not in- 
tend to permit the dismemberment of the 
nation. The present population of the sub- 
jugated States amounts only to a small frac- 
tion of what those States are capable of sus- 
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taining ; and if every dis:ontented person in 
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every one of them could go into perpetual 
exile, their piaces would probably be . 
plied from foreign nations more readily 
than they could find new homes, and by 
numbers exceeding their own, and more 
loyal than themselves. “The actual state of 
the population of those States, at this time, 
is not known with sufficient accuracy to 
speak of, except in general terms. A very 
large proporiion of it is of African descent — 
the whole of which may be considered loy- 
al: of it I will speak more fully afterwards. 
It is probable that the majority of the white 
population, in most of those States, and also 
the majority of the aggregate in all the 
States, was averse to secession and to the 
civil war when it began ; and it is apparent- 
ly certain that the great majority of the 
whole, thorouzhly exhausted and subdued, 
ave up the contest as hopeless, and willing- 
y closed the war on the terms dictated by 
the nation. It is also probable that many 
persons, to whom only the last of those state- 
ments applies, and some to whom neither of 
them applies, have nevertheless, now that 
the cause they espoused is lost, accepted in 
good faith the clemency of the government, 
and will discharge with sincerity the new 
obligations they have assumed. In the prog- 
ress of the war, most of those who had at 
first opposed it, were gradually drawn into 
it: many voluntarily, many more by the 
reckless application of public force, and the 
— cruelty of private fanaticism. Of this 
ast class, most perhaps rejoiced to be restored 
to the national protection. And, amidst all 
dangers and tribulations, many adhered to 
their loyal convictions; some driven into 
exile, some languishing in prisons, some hunt- 
ed like wild beasts, some spoiled of all they 
had, some under perpetual menace, and not 
a few delivered up to death. Taken all to- 
gether, the picture is most deplorable. The 
whole theatre of the war impoverished, wast- 
ed, and desolated: the white population — 
except those harpies who fattén on the ruins 
of soviety — reduced in every way from 
their former condition — the wealthy class 
especially, ruined, scattered, and to a great 
extent destroyed; the black race discharged 
from involuntary labour, demoralized, and 
wholly uncertain of its future; the re- 
sources of the country and the people 
paralyzed ; and everything showing that — 
even if they had been driven by their own 
desperation, or the madness of those who 
had led them to destruction, to refuse the 
terms generously granted to them — they 
were no longer capable of making any 
serious resistance. hat is now required 
of us is to restore and reinstate this chaos 
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into eleven loyal States, with republican 
constitutions, as once more trustworthy por- 
tions of the delivered nation. A mighty 
work ! — but capable of being well perform- 
ed. 

We confuse ourselves by accepting the 
jargon of extreme and hostile parties, touch- 
ing the legal status of these unhappy States, 
as if the jargon of one party or the other 
must necessarily contain an exhaustive state- 
ment and sum of all the facts and principles 
applicable to the case. These States, we 
are told, must be in the Union, or out of it. 
If out of the Union, then so and so; anda 
scheme is built which accepts the validity of 
State secession, merely for the purpose of 

etting them into the condition of Territories, 
in order to establish extreme and fatal prin- 
ciples, in the process of their new creation 
as States. On the other hand, if in the Union, 
then so and so; and a scheme is built which 
denies the validity of State secession, merely 
for the purpose of keeping the insurgent 
State governmeuts in the Union during the 
war, in order to establish the control of the 
restored States in disloyal hands. Upon 
one scheme and the other, widely as their 
respective adherents differ in their princi- 
ples and objects, the great result reached by 
both is the overthrow, both dogmatic and 
practical, of all we have gained by the reali- 
zation of our grand system of double gov- 
ernments—the one subordinate but real, 
for the State; the other paramount but lim- 
ited in the range of its objects, for the na- 
tion. By one scheme, the idea of State 
perishes when it is most needed; by the 
other, the idea of nation is excluded when 
its powerful presence is most indispensable. 
We have as yet escaped any ratification of 
either of these schemes by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, as well as any recognition by it of 
the fundamental principle of both; namely, 
that absolutely in the Union, or absolutely 
out of the Union, is the complete and only 
possible alternative and status. The princi- 
ple is utterly false, and would be utterly de- 
structive, if it were true. In some respects, 
the revolted States were never out of the 
Union, and could not be, by any known 
process, much less by acts of treason and 
rebellion on their part. Their territory em- 
braces eleven integral and inseparable parts 
of the nation, and their inhabitants consti- 
tuted many millions of the population of the 
United States, not one of whom could, by any 
known act, much less by crime, remain on 
its soil, and throw off its authority. The 
land and its inhabitants have always been, 
and continue to be, both by their territorial 
circumscriptions and by their civil divisions, ; 
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parts of the United States; and the nation 
never did, and without judicial blindness, 
never could, refuse to maintain these palpa- 
ble and vital facts, or agree to accept as true 
anything contradictory of them. In point of 
fact, these States have, been involved in a 
great insurrection, which we have suppress- 
ed. In the progress of affairs, the insurgents 
in each of those States, by force and fraud, 
suppressed the lawful State government— 
set up hostile governments, local and general 
—revolutionized society, and tyrannized 
over it, and waged war during four years 
against the United States. None of these 
rebel governments were ever related to the 
United States, or recognized by us, other- 
wise than as mere insurgents; nor was any 
acknowledgment ever made by us, of an 
territorial rights of any sort, in the rebel- 
lion. When we conquered the whole, we 
found no lawful authority anywhere exist- 
ing. We found the smouldering remains 
of rebellion everywhere; we found the 
country and its inhabitants; and we under- 
took to execute, firmly and righteously, the 
guarantees of the Federal Constitution — 
in favour of Sta’es, in such cases — for there 
are no such guarantees for them otherwise. 
This is the whole case, as to these eleven 
States, in or out of the Union. As to the 
land and its inhabitants, yes; as to rebel 
authorities and governments, no. Natu- 
rally, necessarily, and as far as intermedi- 
ate acts render it possible — the status ante 
bellum. For the rest, the constitutional au- 
thority of the paramount government of 
the nation on one hand, and on the other 
the local sovereignty of the loyal people, 
are the elements by means of which public 
order and regulated liberty must be made 
to supplant anarchy in these desolated com- 
munities. If the existing condition of any 
of these communities should render this, for 
the present, impossible in itself, or highly 
perilous to the general safety, such commu- 
nities must learn to endure the necessary 
delay as one of the misfortunes which their 
own conduct has produced. 

It undoubtedly belongs to the authorities 
of the United States to determine who have 
rendered themselves, by their treason, un- 
fit to be trusted with any share in the loyal 
reconstruction of society throughout the 
revolted States; who, that is, of all those 
citizens who, according to the ancient and 
perpetual laws and liberties of those States, 
were always and exclusively possessed, in 
them respectively, of this sovereign right. 
And it belongs to the President, by his 
pardon, to restore, in these disorganized 
communities, any, once qualified, now dis- 
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qualified by late treason, whom he may, in 
his sound discretion, consider fit to be re- 
stored to their former rights ; restored, that 
is, so far as to partake in any proceedings 
the United States are competent to enforce. 
But nothing can be more fatal and absurd 
than to contend that this power to discrim- 
inate and exclude, to discriminate and re- 
store by pardon— always amongst those 
once lawfully qualified — under overwhelm- 
ing public necessity, is identical with power 
in the President to confer sovereign rights, 
by proclamation, at his discretion, upon in- 
dividuals and classes in the subjugated 
States, who have been for ever excluded 
by law, from their exercise in such States. 
I speak now merely of the naked principle 
and power—without considering whether 
it may be unnaturalized foreigners, white 
boys, white women, black men, or black 
women and children—in whose behalf it 
is proposed to give them practical effect. 
If the revolted States, by the method of 
their restoration, shall be made the means 
of subverting, by a terrible example, both 
the principle of popular sovereignty and 
the principle of double governments, on 
which, as I have shown, both our personal 
liberties and our national independence re- 
pose, and in which the nature and founda- 
tion of our civilization are disclosed, pos- 
terity will hesitate greatly in attempting to 
decide whether the insurrection or the res- 
toration had inflicted the more fatal injury. 
The principles, on the one hand and the 
other, which I see to be constantly and 
vehemently asserted, and attempted to be 
forced upon the administration at Wash- 
ington, concerning the relation of the sub- 
jugated States to the nation, and their res- 
toration to full and equal standing in the 
Union, together with the obvious and in- 
tended effects of those principles, seem to 
me to be so repugnant to the sober sense of 
the American people, that their utter re- 
pudiation, or the total overthrow of the 
great party which twice elected Mr. Lin- 
coln, and closed the great war with glory, 
is the only alternative the perilous case 
presents. 

Ido not care te say much that seems to 
relate to parties or their fate. Something 
briefly here, in two respects, is necessary in 
closing this general aspect of the subject. 
The first relates to the Southern people 
and their future; the second, to the hostile 
element in the States which have been 
classed as loyal. The revolt was made by 
the cotton States; but the war was fought 
out, essentially, by the remaining rebel 





from the border States that did not secede, 
and smaller from most of the other loyal 
States. The people of the cotton States, 
left to themselves, would probably have 
been subdued in one campaign — were 
whipped, as it was, long before the war was 
over, and surrendered without a struggle at 
last. It should be remembered, however, 
that the ruling classes in the cotton States, 
especially in the younger of them, were 
not, in any proper sense, Southern people, 
but were mostly adventurers themselves, 
or the children of adventurers to those 
States. Many of their more prominent 
leaders were hardly acclimated; and few 
of them belonged to the second generation 
born on the soil. There is, however, 
throughout all the revolted States, a really 
Southern population; but everywhere, 
especially in the cotton States, this pop- 
ulation is generally to be sought in the 
middle and humbler walks of life. It made 
itself manifest chiefly in the ranks in the 
rebel armies. What course it will adopt 
in the new condition of affairs now begun, 
and in the vast changes which are impend- 
ing, is matter of infinite importance not yet 
clearly discernible. They cannot emigrate, 
except in comparatively small numbers; 
and would, probably, prefer not to do so 
if treated wisely and generously. Their 
relation to the rebellion was, at first, more 
that of a people averse to, or systematically 
deluded, and following erroneous convic- 
tions passionately embraced, than that of 
a people consciously embarking in an in- 
finitely wicked and desperate revolt; and 
to whom, after the first steps were taken, 
or allowed to be taken by others, there was 
no return. Their relation to slavery too, 
even when they owned no slaves them- 
selves, was widely different from what 
seems to. be generally supposed. For they 
who, in slave countries, own the slaves, 
own also every thing else, and are the 
arbiters of society and of public opinion. In 
an ordinary oligarchy, created by birth, 
they who are excluded by birth can have 
small interest in maintaining it. But in an 
oligarchy created by accidental caste, the 
case is wholly different. Every free white 
man, in a land of black slaves, is already 
distinguished by birth; and the ordinary 
chances of fortune may endow him with all 
that distinguishes the most envied of his 
race. In all the slave States the mass of 
non-slaveholders have always been viru- 
lent supporters of slavery, and movements 
towards emancipation have always received 


, | their impulse from hereditary slaveholders. 
States, with great accessions of strength | 


The subjugation of the South, the destruc- 
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tion of the class of adventurers among its | vation of the national life, by extinguishing 
slave oligarchy, the overthrow of that de-|the revolt, was throughout the grand end, 
plorable form of servitude which makes | and the means only were changed as seemed 
oligarchy the natural social state, the bring- | necessary to its attainment. However this 
ing into far greater prominence the real | may be, there was one change on our part 
Southern population, and, added to all, a | astonishing in itself, and marvellous in its 
new and real education, in its best sense,| consequences. After the first election, and 
of this population, begun by the result of | just before the first inauguration of that 
the civil war, and rapidly perfected by firm, | great magistrate and illustrious martyr, 
candid, just, and magnanimous treatment | Abraham Lincoln, and after a certain num- 
on our part; all put together, may beget, | ber of States had not only seceded, but had 
in generous minds, noble hopes for a peo- | committed other acts of war, the Congress 
ple whom we sincerely desire to be allowed | of the United States, by a majority of two- 
to trust and to cherish. Comparing this | thirds of each House, submitted to the peo- 
remarkable state of affairs with that exist- | ple for their adoption an amendment to the 
ing amongst the implacable enemies of the Federal Constitution, by which the nation 
government, organized thoughout the loyal | was to deprive itself, for ever, of all power 
States, who have resisted its efforts to sup-| to abolish slavery, by any new amendment, 
press the insurrection, and who now de-| without the consent of any State in which 
nounce its endeavours to restore society in | it mght exist; that is, slavery, as it then 
the subjugated States, there appears to be | existed, was to exist for ever, so far as the 
Jess hope of allaying this malignant dis-| power and will of the nation were concern- 
loyalty, and less ground for trusting it, than |ed—and this by no means of an exception- 
for relying on the future good faith.of the | al and fatal limitation upon the national, 
Southern people. The domestic enemies | sovereignty, already distinctly asserted and 





of the country differed, during the war, | legalized in the Constitution itself. The © 


from those who took arms against it, in fate of this incalculable sacrifice, offered for 
very little that gave them any advantage | peace and union, is every way instructive. 
- the sight of God dl —_ And ag that | Not ~ of a — I oe ~ 
the war is over, the difference is no | cept Kentucky, ratified the proposed amend- 
means to their advantage. If I should ate | ane certainly not one Of ‘de disloyal 
tempt to forecast the future, it would be | States. Thus contemptously passed over 
that danger to the country, if it arises from | by those who would have eagerly embraced 
within, may be expected from the quarter | it, if their concealed objects had not been 
of these domestic enemies. And if I should | different from those they avowed, the free 
en to go the — : — ~~ | States, with a — consent, —_— om 
that the great Union party which has saved | monstrous proposal to pass away with the 
the country must, above all things, prevent | occasion which it was utterly futile to con- 
the restoration to power, under whatever |trol. Four years after this event, and 
name or pretext, of the party which is re- | after the second election of Mr. Lincoln 
sponsible for all we have endured, and all| but before his second installation, the 
— pred ‘a a -— ~~ raging, a Soe bg — 

lave spoken O © ex raordinary con- | an ISCLOSINE 1€ peru s to e nation 
tradictions in opinion which the insurrection | arising out of the institution of slavery, the 
has manifested on so many occasions during | Congress of the United States submitted to 
its progress. Astonishing changes have also | the people another amendment to the Fed- 
been exhibited amongst ourselves, With | eral Constitution. This also was adopted 
the insurgents, however, and with those | by a majority of two-thirds of — % *- 
amongst ourselves who sympathized with | but O! how different from the first. By 
them, those changes were constantly of a this amendment it is proposed, in the nation- 
character to cast distrust upon their princi- | al exercise of the sovereign power legalized 
ples and their convictions ; while, with the | in the Constitution, to abolish for ever the 
Americati people, such as occurred were in slavery which it was before proposed to 
the direction to inspire greater confidence , make everlasting, by means of a similar act 
in their unalterable steadfastness of purpose. of sovereignty guaranteeing the eternal con- 
With the rebels th sily, but | nivance and imbecility of the nation. And 

ith the rebels the war was, avowedly, but | nivance and imbecility of the nation. An 

a means to certain ends, so important, as | now the nation, State by State, is in the act 
they said, as to justify insurrection ; yet, | of ratifying or rejecting this proposal. And 
first or last, nearly every one of the ends | the aspirations of every free, wise, and lov- 
avowed was ready to be abandoned in or-| ing soul ought to ascend to God for his fa- 
der to continue the war. With us, preser-|vour on the great attempt. And has he 
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not signally shown what itis he would have 
usdo? At the end of four years, succeed- 
ing the first proposal, the triumph of the 
nation seemed to most foreign governments 
to be impossible; the-timid and time-serving 
among ourselves had ceased to expect suc- 
cess with any confidence; the disloyal 
throughout every loyal State had combined, 
and to a large extent had armed, and, unit- 
ing in the interests of the insurrection, their 
great party had made the basis of their or- 
ganization to defeat Mr. Lincoln and sacri- 
fice the nation, deliberate avowals that the 
war was a failure, that our own rights and 
liberties were ruthlessly invaded, and that 
the only hope of the country lay in immedi- 
ate peace, on such terms as the victorious 
rebels would accept. 

In such a condition, as judged of by all 
who wished us ill, or cared little for our suc- 
cess, Congress proposed the constitutional 
abolition of slavery. You may count by 
weeks, even by days, the brief interval be- 
tween this enactment and the complete over- 
throw of every rebel government, the surren- 
der of every rebel army, and the close of 
the war so far as the suppression of the in- 
surrection could suddenly close it. If there 
be such a thing as Divine Providence, I 
know not where we can Jook for a more sig- 
nal manifestation of it. If that Providence 
can ever be a rule of judgment and conduct 
to mortals, I know of no more illustrious oc- 
casion or example in human affairs. No 
period of similar duration in the affairs of 
nat'ons 1s crowded with events more sudden, 
more astonishing, more glorious and complete 
on one hand, or more fatal on the other. In 
the very crisis of them there falls upon us a 
blow awful by its unexampled atrocity, with- 
out which the concrete of the spirit and 
teachings of the insurrection could nevés 
have been realized to the common appre- 
hension of mankind; nor the force of mar- 
tyrdom, added to the boundless force of liv- 
ing effort, been conferred on the principles 
which saved the country, and will guide its 
future career. No public life more pure ; 
no labours more arduous and nobly directed ; 
no magistracy more fit, more grand, more 
beautitul; no death more deeply affecting, 
ever sanctified a human cause, or secured 
for it a right to triumph, than fell to the lot 
of Abraham Lincoln! Posterity shall judge 
between us and them on this simple plea: 
This is the man on whom they heaped inces- 
sant obloquy to justify their crimes : this is the 
man their coward vengeance slew when their 
crimes had failed ! 

Widely as the two proposed amendments 
of the Federal Constitution differ from each 





other, in the general mind of the loyal peo- 
ple, the chief object of both was identical ; 
namely, the perpetual preservation of the 
Union, in its integrity and in peace. And 
the great length to which the first one went 
in one direction, as clearly proves the strong 
desire to prevent the threatened secession 
and war, as the thorough work which the 
second one makes in the opposite direction, 
proves the steadfast purpose to remove every 
danger that cannot be safely endured. It 
is a great error, diligently propagated, that 
the final resolution of the great party which 
triumphed in the second election of Mr. 
Lincoln, to abolish domestic, hereditary sla- 
very inthe United States, by an amendment 
of the Federal Constitution, was the result 
of a special change in public opinion in fa- 
vour of those extreme doztrines, many of 
whose leading advocates would have super- 
seded Mr. Lincoln as our candidate in 1864, 
if they could, and some of whom are already 
menacing his successor. The change oc- 
curred altogether in another manner, and 
was the product of altogether different views. 
During the progress of the war the loyal 
people became convinced not only that slav- 
ery was the chief cause of the attempted dis- 
ruption of the Union, but that it was capable 
of being made, and was made, a great sup- 
port of the rebel cause. They became 
equally convinced that as long as it was al- 
lowed to exist in considerable strength it 
would be, more seriously than before, peril- 
ous to the public peace and safety. Add 
to this the idea that the liberation of the 
slaves might greatly strengthen the national 
cause; and, in the minds of men bent upon 
their great work, the conclusion they reach- 
ed, after three years of war, seems obvious 
enough. They resolve to destroy it, that it 
might not destroy them; and to prohibit 16 
for ever, that it might never embroil or en- 
danger their posterity. Whatever might be 
their ideas concerning vested rights of prop- 
erty in slaves, they well understood that 
the perversion of those rights, to purposes 
at once criminal and fatal, may make the 
destruction of them both a duty and a ne- 
cessity. No doubt, if they had approved 
the terrible institution, they would have still 
taken the course they did, perhaps reluc- 
tantly. No doubt utterly disapproving it as 
being in its mildest aspect the most dreadful 
form of servitude, they did for this reason 
the more promptly undertake what they 
found themselves obliged todo. But they 
insisted on its being done, by a sovereign 
act on the part of the people, in the terms 
of the Constitution, and according to its 
forms. The country is full of clamour against 
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the execution of this great purpose, and 
everything will be attempted to defeat 
its just aud complete execution. And 
yet, if there can be conceived to be any 
foundation in nature for what human laws 
mean by property, then, assuredly, the first 
and highest of all is the property which 
every rational being has in himself. If hu- 
man laws pass beyond the mild restraint, 
and limited property, which nature and the 
preservation of society demands in certain 
relations of life ; society is before and above, 
both the slavery it creates, and the laws by 
which it allows that monstrous claim of one 
rational being upon another; and it not 
only may, but should, redress the wrongs it 
has perpetrated against the weak, in the 
abused name of rights claimed by the strong. 
In a free government, and under a written 
Constitution, where the supremacy of so- 
ciety is expressly made legal, and the mode 
of exercising this supremacy is explicitly 
defined, nothing short of the highest neces- 
sity can excuse society for any hesitation or 
delay, in obliging the claims of property to 
respect the sacred rights of human nature 
and the dictates of eternal justice. In the 
case before us, there is added to all this the de- 
mands of the broadest political wisdom, and 
the most enduring national interests. And 
to make the case unprecedented in its clear- 
ness, nv occasion can ever arise when such 
an act could be performed, with less suffer- 
ing to those who may be the chief losers by it, 
or Jess ground of complaint on their part, 
or when every sentiment of honour and gra- 
titude on our part, could more imperatively 
bind us to redress the down-trodden race, 
whose fidelity to our cause has been ex- 
ceeded only by their misfortunes. And the 
great occasion has come, without any seeking 
on our part. It has been made by enormous 
crimes perpetrated against the country, and 
by the demands of national se urity. It has 
been realized by a heroism never exceeded 
—by a triumph never surpassed. Let it 
now be improved, in a spirit worthy of what 
God has done for us. 

The loss which this insurrection will prob- 
ably entail upon the slaveholding popula- 
tion of the United States, merely in the val- 
ue of their liberated slaves, will exceed in 
amount the whole war debt of the nation. 
This tremendous loss will fall chiefly on the 
shareholders of the revolted States. Con- 
sidered as a confiscation, it is relatively 
vast, beyond all precedent. Considered as 
a revolution in a social system, it is seen to 
be most prodigious by those who understand 
it best. Considered as a security against 
future insurrection, it must be allowed to be 
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complete against this cause of it, and prob- 
ably against most others. We must not 
overlook these great realities. © And in 
whatever light we view them, we must ac- 
cept their just influence upon us. Here is 
a people smitten by the hand of God. As 
far as we dare, and their conduct will allow, 
we must accept this divine retribution, and 
beware how we insult the majesty of God, by 
hardness of -heart towards those already 
smarting under his rod. Once they were 
our brethren; now they are reaping the 
bitter harvest they have sown; hereafter, 
do we not desire that they shall be unto 
us as in former days? The bruised reed 
God does not break: nor does he quench 
the smoking flax. First of all things, and 
above all, these people must accept the 
overthrow of their insurrection as an ever- 
lasting finality; and the next is that they 
must enable us to confide in their having 
done so. If they will not do these things, 
then we must take care that their smoth- 
ered hatred shall work us no ill, and that 
the malignant poison they may have instill- 
ed into their children shall be heedfully 
looked after. If they will do them, then our 
part is neither to wound, to exasperate, to 
afflict, nor even to punish, so much as to 
accept their restoration as fully and com- 
pletely as we require them to renounce 
their hostility. I speak, of course, of that 
great population to which no guilt attaches, 
but the guilt of their great common crime ; 
and as I understand the late amnesty Proc- 
lamation of President Johnson, general 
pardon and oblivion are already tendered 
to the great mass of these, and special par- 
don is held forth to such excepted classes 
amongst them as may be found worthy of it. 
Whatever the safety of the future, the right- 
eous horror of human nature against unnatu- 
ral crimes, the irresistible necessity of ex- 
ample upon the utterly depraved, the retri- 
bution for torture ruthlessly inflicted upon 
thousands unto death, and of conspiracies 
and assassinations in unheard of forms, may 
demand against the most guilty of the ex- 
cepted classes, the people of the United 
States must either execute in the fear of 
God, or they must assume before God the 
guilt of the horrible cfimes they refuse to 

unish. God's infinite mercy to the suffer- 
ing, and his infinite grace to the sinning, are 
not so exercised as to encourage and in- 
crease the sin and misery of mankind, or to 
|make him partaker of the guilt for which 
| the finally obdurate perish. There are crim- 
|inals whom human society cannot tolerate 
and exist. There are crimes whose endur- 
ance by any people proves that they have 
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‘age their climax, and will finally perish 
y those crimes. 

Touching the great problem of the black 
race in this country, and especially in the 
revolted States, I trust we may consider 
the first step in its solution in effect at- 
tained ; its release, namely, from hereditary 
slavery. After that, every additional step 
is full of difficulty; and chjefly for the rea- 
son that no other step would be necessary 
on the part of the nation, or the national 
government, after the bestowment of free- 
dom, if the slaves were of the same race 
with their former masters, and with the 
American people. Race, I mean, not in the 
sense of original creation, but of those im- 
mense personal and national differences, 
whose origin is more remote than the dawn 
of profane history, and whose influence has 
always been more potent than any civiliza- 
tion yet attained, or any human interests or 
institutions yet exhibited. In the order of 
Providence, and in the course of nature, as 
disclosed by all the past, and as declared by 
God, we must accept, as incontestibly cer- 
tain, these following facts, namely: First, 
That these differences between the few 
chief races, for example, the white and the 
black races, are permanent, and their ef- 
fects, whatever they may be, incapable of 
being suppressed or evaded. Secondly, 
That if they could be absolutely and univer- 
sally abolished, they would, upon supposi- 
tion of the unchangeableness of God, or the 
steadfastness of the course of nature, re-es- 
tablish themselves. Thirdly, That so far as 
we know, no advantage to the human race 
would result from the destruction of all of 
them, and all their effects, in our present 
state of being, beyond what is already at- 
tainable. Most assuredly it does not be- 
come us so to delude ourselves on this great 
occasion, as to esteem as insignificant the 
force of that spirit of race, and its immedi- 
ate product the spirit of nationality, which 
has just borne us in triumph through a strug- 
gle so gigantic, and upon which we rely for 
the complete restoration of the brotherhood 
of the whole nation. Nor ought we to shut 
our eyes to so many other remarkable 
events in our own country, and to innumer- 
able phenomena in the current history of 
our times, all pointing in the same direction. 
The original enslavement of the African 
race on this continent is otherwise inexpli- 
cable; the whole fatal history of the native 
inhabitants of this western hemisphere, from 
its discovery to this day, attests the same 
pregnant truths; and their contemporary 
manifestation, in this country and all others, 
in the treatment of Asiatic coloured races, 
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show how broad and durable they are. In- 
deed, no historic age has more distinctly or 
widely exhibited the influences I am illus- 
trating, and their profound relation to hu- 
man nature, than the one we live in. The 
basis of difference in race, nationality, and 
tendencies, now so deeply agitating Eu- 
ropean populations, are not comparable to 
those which distinguish the great races in 
America; yet those European populations 
become more agitated by those differences, 
such as they are, not in proportion as they 
are enslaved, but in proportion as they are 
enfranchised and the hope of liberty there, 
as everywhere, has no foundation more se- 
cure than this profound and enduring spirit 
of race. If, as I suppose, it is the involun- 
tary recognition of these everlasting reali- 
ties, which makes us feel that something 
more than even the great gift of freedom 
may be needful for this unfortunate black 
race amongst us, let us at the same time be 
fully aware that any thing attempted to be 
done for them, even in a perfectly lawful 
way, in disregard of the fundamental and 
decisive fact that they are a black race, and 
of the peculiar tendencies and instincts of 
that race as compared with ours, is infinite- 
ly certain to work them no good, and may 
work, both them and us, incalculable harm. 
And it will be all the worse, if what is done 
or attempted, outrages the tendencies, the 
instincts, the feelings, or even the long de- 
scended prejudices of this incomparably su- 
erior white race, amongst whom their lot 
is cast. For myself, I desire for every race 
of men every blessing that man can enjoy, 
and for every country all that is possible of 
good: but my own country is unspeakably 
dear to me above all others, and I prefer 
my own race, out of all comparison with 
every other race. I cannot tell but that it 
may be the will of God, seeing he has used 
first the Asiatic dark races, and then the 
European white races, as repositories of his 
infinite gifts and mercies to mankind, to use, 
finally, the African black races, in a similar 
glorious way. But to suppose, that in do- 
ing this, he will make the black race and 
the white race essentially one, or essentially 
alike, or will strip either of them of its es- 
sential peculiarities, which are the very ba- 
sis of its destiny, high or low, is to reverse, 
absolutely, every lesson we can draw from 
all that he has hitherto said and done. 
There has been for some years a party in 
this country, which was understood to de- 
mand the absolute enfranchisement of the 
black race, and its political and social 
uality with the white race amongst our- 
selves. I have pointed out the great mis- 
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take of supposing it was the teaching of this 
party, which produced the national attempt 
to abolish slavery by an amendment of the 
Constitution. The present endeavour, on 
their part, is to realize the equality original- 
ly demanded for the black race, by securing 
it as a condition of restoration in each of 
the revolted States; in particular that the 
right of suffrage shall be given to the liber- 
ated slaves by the President, as a prelimi- 


nary in the reconstruction of society in the | 
| four or five hundred thousand new voters of 


subjugated States, and shall be secured in 
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greatness is futile and impossible. More- 
over, if the power claimed belonged to the 
President, he could hardly perform an act 
more ruinous to the interests of the emanci- 
pated slaves, than to exact it, as has been 
demanded of him; nor one more fatal to all 
hopes of cordial union among the American 
people, or more destructive to any party that 
should sustain himin it. Its political effects 
would be incalculable, both upon local and 
national parties, by the sudden creation of 


the State Constitutions, as acondition with-| a different race, the great mass of whom 
out which they shall not be recognized as | are wholly unfit for such a trust, and would 


States or admitted into the Union. 


It is to! 


be certain to constitute an element of vital 


be remembered that nothing of this sort is | and perpetual disturbance, and to fall under 


contained in the proposed amendment to | 
the Constitution. Nothing like it is found | 


in the platform of the party which elected 
Mr. Lincoln the first time, or that, which 
elected him the second time. Nothing in 
any act of Congress. Nothing in any one 
of the numerous proclamations lately issued 
by Mr. Johnson, for the creation of provi- 
sional governments, and the formation of 
republican constitutions and governments 
under them in the subjugated States. The 
power a-sumed in the demand, as existing 
in the President, and which he wisely re- 
fused to exercise, does not belong to his of- 
fice, nor to any office whatever; nor to the 
Congress of the United States, unless these 
States be first despotically reduced to mere 
territories; nor to the whole people of the 
United States, until they shall be first con- 
sidered competent to make for themselves a 
despotism — and shall actually make it — in 
which both the States and the existing form 
of the nation would be extinguished, and 
all suffrage become a farce. The power to 
make a local constitution for a free State — 
much more the power to amend an existing 
constitution in an existing free State —is 
by our system, and by the Federal Constitu- 
tion, a power locally sovereign —an attri- 
bute of the citizens of that particular State 
—paramount and uncontrollable, except 
by the Constitution of the United States. 


the habitual direction of whatever party 
was most interested, most active, and most 
unscrupulous. When it is considered that 
the slaveholders have everywhere controlled 
the non-slaveholding white vote, many times 
more numerous than their own, the notion 
that the local white vote cannot control a 
black vote, over the whole South, not equal 
to itself in numbers, may turn out to be as 
futile as the control of that vote by a non- 
resident party of extreme opinions would be 
disastrous. In white communities, where 
the number of free persons of African de- 
scent is comparatively very small, and very 
superior to the average of their race, it 1s 
not surprising, though it is far from general, 
that they should be invested with this great 
privilege, now demanded for all of them, 
everywhere. Nor if any State sees fit, of 
its own accord, to offer this inducement to 
the settlement of the black race in its bod- 
ies, can any thing be said against its legal 
rights to doso. That any State, left to it- 
self, will ever bestow suffrage on a mass of 
slaves of a different race, suddenly set free 
by a paramount authority, and nearly equal 
in number to the rest of its inhabitants, is 
an event that will hardly be witnessed in 
this world. That in any State where sla- 
very never existed, or where it has long 
ceased to exist, a white race, both cultivated 
and predominant, will ever give suffrage of 





its own accord, to a black race resident with 


And it is only under the provisions and 
it, equal to itself in number, and greatly be- 


guarantees of that national Constitution, 





that a citizen of one State has the rights 
that he possesses in another State, and that 
the President can interfere, either in war or 
peace, with the common affairs, much less 
with the reserved rights, and least of all 
with those great rights of every State, with- 
out which liberty is impossible. The claims 
I am controverting do, in effect, subvert 
both of our grand principles of double gov- 
ernments and popular sovereignty, without 
which our whole system of freedom and 





neath it in civilization, is an event contrary 
to the common judgment of mankind, and 
wholly improbable in itself. Nor if the rel- 
ative position of the parties was exactly re- 
versed, would the result be different. Be- 
cause the instincts of mankind are more per- 
manent by far than the caprices of enthusi- 
asm; and wiser by far than the extreme 
conclusions of delusive theories or of party 
spirit. Secured in the great gift of free- 
dom, protected in the rights of person and 
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the rights of property, four millions of slaves | I may be allowed, on this occasion, to reiter- 
of a different race will have received — if| ate what I have taught so long, that a pow- 
God continues to smile on our endeavours — | erful and civilized State within the tropics 
an instalment of blessings infinitely rich. | has been the one crying necessity of the hu- 
Let these blessings be enjoyed and im-| man race from the dawn of history; and 
proved, not wasted and risked in the agita- | that for us, and for the black race, the crea- 
tion of demands which have no foundation | tion of such a State from the American de- 
in reason, in experience, or in public neces- | scendants of that race is the highest form in 
sity, and which are attended with many | which that great necessity can be supplied. 
perils and no hope of true success. Out of these various suggestions, looking in 

There are, as I have said before, consid-| all directions, we may hopefully conclude 
erations founded upon the universal loyalty | that the difficulties of the case will not be 
of this unfortunate race, and their uniform | found to exceed its resources, if we will ad- 
kindness to our people when in trouble and | dress ourselves to whatever duties lie before 
danger during the war, which, added to their | us, with tandour, and patience, and wisdom, 
helplessness, appeal to the American people | and zeal, trusting in God. The oldest liv- 
most powerfully in their behalf. And cer- | ing opponents of the terrible system of hered- 
tainly there has been no shortcoming, on the | itary slavery, which once prevailed every- 
part of the people or the public authorities, | where amongst us, after their best hopes 
in attempting all that seemed to promise | had been often defeated, and the sys- 














them advantage, with how much wisdom and | 
success in most instances, or with how much 
to be deplored, condemned, or even punish- 
ed in others, 1 shall not now inquire. The 
great danger of this people is, that they will 
gradually waste away in the struggle they 
have now to make in competition with the 
stronger race, for the means of existence; a 
danger, in the face of which exorbitant and 
unprecedented claims on their behalf are as 
melancholy as they are preposterous. There 
are, however, alleviations of this danger, pos- 
sibly effectual securities against it. The 
most obvious one is to secure for them the 
sympathy and compassion of the stronger | 
race, especially in the region where most of | 
them dwell. Another is their proper educa- 

tion, not for a futile contest for equal parti- 

cipation with the white race-in the ultimate 

sovereignty, but for securing the means of 
comfortable existence, and acquiring the 

habits, advantages, and virtues of a free, 

well-ordered, and steadily-advancing civili- 

zation. If, by any means, the whole black | 
race could be thinly distributed over the | 
United States, in the ratio of its whole ag- 
gregate to that of the white race; that is, 
about one black to seven or eight whites, a 
third alleviation of the most threatening dif- | 
ficulty might be considered well secured ; | 
wherefore anything tending in that direction 
is important. “On the other hand, if these 
two races could be separated territorially | 
from each other, and each be enabled to de- 

velop itself freely, without disturbance from 
the pressure of the other, a solution the | 
most beneficent of all would be obtained. In 

this light, as well as many others, the Amer- 

ican colonies of free blacks on the west coast | 
of Africa deserve to be.ranked among the 
highest enterprises of modern times. And 

















tem Of slavery had been apparently es- 
tablished without present remedy over so 
many States, have at last, from an un- 
expected quarter and in an unexpected 
way, seen its sudden and total over- 
throw, and now rejoice in the hope of 
its early and complete legal extinction. Con- 
fusion, disorder, and misery must not be the 
final result of this sublime retribution. Ex- 


| travagance, anarchy, and violence cannot be 


the method by which its blessings are to be 
secured. 

Solemnity — profound solemnity —is the 
feeling which becomes us, as we look back 
over the perils, the struygles, the devasia- 
tion, the slaughter of the past four years, 
and around us on the consummate triumph, 
whose monuments, mournfnl as they are glo- 
rious, cover the whole land. That has been 
done which will never be forgotten, and can 
never be undone. Blood, human blood, shed 
like water—the blood of patriots and of 
traitors — but heroes all — has baptized the 
great free land, and cemented its glorious 
iree institutions, making both sacred for 
evermore. The whole earth may rejoice 
that one of her continentsjabides in freedom, 
mightier than ever; and the inhabitants of 
the earth who sigh for deliverance, may ex- 
ult as they turn their lonzing eyes towards 
the invincible land where the free dwell 
and are safe. We, as our delivered country 
starts in her new career, wiser, freer, more 
powerful than before — we, fearing God, and 
fearing nothing else, must consecrate our- 
selves afresh to our higher destiny. Peace, 
and not force, is the true instrument of our 
mission in the world; instruction, not op- 
pression; example, not violence and con- 
quest, our way to bless the human race. 
But force, and violence, and conquest, are 
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words which the nations must not utter to 
us any more; are things which they must 
learn to use at all with great moderation ; 
and wrongfully, no more at all, in the track 
where our duties make us responsible, for 
conniving at their crimes. We must accept 
our destiny in all its fulness; and run our 


We reprint Dr. Breckenridge’s Oration partly 
from the reasons which he supposes to have 
moved those who called upon him for it: “ Be- 
cause they who called me loved their country 
and their race, and, following the instincts of that 
love, would do honour, after their manner, to 
such as with a love not less fervent than their 
own, and amidst dangers and trials somewhat 
more severe, they supposed had kept the faith, 
and fought a good fight.” How much we owe 
to this venerable and noble man for preventing 
the formal treason of Kentucky, it is impossi- 
ble to estimate. 

Dr. Breckenridge is uncle to the traitor of that 
name, one of the Democratic candidates for the 
Presidency against Lincoln in 1860. In No. 
895 of the Living Age, 27th July, 1861, our 
readers will remember, or may find, an article 
by him, copied from the Danville Quarterly 
Review, entitled State of the Country. And 
in No. 920, 15th January, 1862, another, enti- 
tled “ The Civil War: its Nature and End.” 

Another reason for copying this Oration may 
be found in the desire that the reasons and the 
reasoning ofall true patriots may be spread be- 
fore the country —so that out of the whole a 
course may be taken which will have the hearty 
concurrence of all patriots, — (we mean of all 
who were patriots at the above dates, excluding 
all other). And if such a course cannot now be 
found, let us in the spirit of the meeting at the 
Boston Board of Trade—in the address written 
by Professor Parsons, be willing to stand still, 
till that Divine Providence, which has so far led us 
by ways which we knew not, shall clear the path 
to our sight. If ever people had visible and 
palpable proofs of Divine guidance, surely this 
nation has had enough to say, 


“‘ We'll praise Him for all that is past, 
And trust Him for all that’s to come.” 
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reat career with perfect rectitude and ma- 
Jestic strength. It is God who calls us to be 
great, in all that distinguishes the race which 
he has made in his own image. It is God 
who requires us to do great things for a 
world which he so loved, that he gave his 
only begotten Son that it might not perish. 


There is no danger in the feeling of the loyal 
North of undue severity to the Southern people. 
We are so anxious for their complete restora- 
tion, that the greatest calamities appear likely 
to arise rather from their too early release from 
military domination. Mr. Sumner hardly goes 
beyond anybody in his willingness to forego ven- 
geance entirely, if we can have security for the 
future. 

Why should we not wait till we get it ? 

The best proof which our late brethren can 
give us of the sincerity of their renunciation of 
the rebellion, will be going to work honestly in 
their present circumstances. They ought to 
find employment for all their own energies in 
putting their plantations, and railroads, and 
houses, and cities in order, with the Northern 
capital and labor which would be enlisted in the 
work, — and put off to a future period the lux- 
ury of making laws and administering govern- 
ment. 

For our own part we hold that the first and 
chief qualification of a voter is that he shall be 
with all his heart in favor of the government 
which he is to help carry on. We would rath- 
er have the votes of the five blackest men in the 
country, than those of Davis, Lee, Benjamin, 
Mason, and Slidell. We do not forget that the 
new citizens “ are ablack race,” but think that 
voting is a matter which is not affected thereby ; 
and when we see how great changes have been 
brought about in a short time, do not despair of 
seeing the end of “the long descended preju- 
dices,” — which as yet deny to the loyal people 
of the Southern States, black and white, their 
only security (so far as we can now see) from 
the fierce hatred of unconverted rebels. With- 
out this, what are professions and oaths to peo- 
ple who have been taught by legal authority to 
take an oath without intent to keep it ? 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


MR. WILLIAM BELTON TAKES A WALK IN THE 
COUNTRY. 

Crara AMEDROz had made one great 
mistake about her cousin, Will Belton, when 
she came to the conclusion that she might 
accept his proffered friendship without any 
apprehension that the friend would become 
a lover ; and she made another, equally great, 
when she convinced herself that his love had 
been as short-lived as it had been eager. 
Throughout his journey back to Plaistow he 
had thought of nothing else but his love, 
and had resolved to persevere, telling him- 
self sometimes that he might perhaps be suc- 
cessful, and feeling sure at other times that 
he would encounter renewed sorrow and 
permanent disappointment,— but equally 
resolved in either mood that he would per- 
severe. Not to persevere in pursuit of any | 
desired object, — let the object be what it 
might, — was, to his thinking, unmanly, 
weak, and destructive of self-respect. He | 
would sometimes say of himself, joking with | 
other men, that if he did not succeed in this 
or that thing, he could never speak to him- 
self again. To no man did he talk of his 
love in sucha strain as this; but there was 
a woman to whom he spoke of it; and 
though he could not joke on such a matter, 
the purport of what he said showed the 
same feeling. To be finally rejected, and to 
put up with such rejection, would make him 
almost contemptible in his own eyes. 

This woman was his sister, Mary Belton. 
Something has been already said of this 
lady, which the reader may perhaps remem- 
ber. She was a year or two older than her 
brother, with whom she always lived, but 
she had none of those properties of youth | 
which belonged to him in such abundance. 
She was, indeed, a poor cripple, unable to 
walk beyond the limits of her own garden, 
feeble in health, dwarfed in stature, robbed 
of all the ordinary enjoyments of life by 
physical deficiencies, which made even the 
task of living a burden to her. To eat was 
a pain, or at best a trouble. Sleep would 
not comfort her in bed, and weariness dur- 
ing the day made it necessary that the hours 
passed in bed should be very long. She 
was one of those whose lotin life drives us 
to marvel at the inequalities of human des- 
tiny, and to inquire curiously within our-, 
selves whether future compensation is to be 
given. 

It is said of those who are small and 
crooked-backed in their bodies, that their 
minds are equally cross-grained and their 
tempers as ungainly as their stature. But 
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no one had ever said this of Mary Belton. 
Her friends, indeed, were very few in num- 
ber; but those who knew her well, loved 
her as they knew her, and there were three 
or four persons in the world who were ready 
at all times to swear that she was faultless. 
It was the great happiness of her life that 
among those three or four her own brother 
was the foremost. Will Belton’s love for 
his sister amounted almost to veneration, 
and his devotion to her was so great, that 
in all the affairs of his life he was prepared 
to make her comfort one of his first consid- 
erations. And she, knowing this, had come 
to fear that she might be an embargo on 
his prosperity, and a stumbling-block in the 
way of his success. It had occurred to her 
that he would have married earlier in life 
if she had not been, as it were, in his way ; 


| and she had threatened him playfully, — for 


she could be playful, — that she would leave 
him if he did not soon bring a mistress home 
to Plaistow Hall. “TI will go to uncle Rob- 
ert,” she had said. Now uncle Robert was 
the clergyman in Lincolnshire of whom 
mention has been made, and he was among 
those two or three who believed in Mary 
Belton with an implicit faith, — as was also 
his wife. “I will goto uncle Robert, Will, 
and then you will be driven to get a 
wife.” , 

“Tfmy sister ever leaves my house, wheth- 
er there be a wife in it or not,” Will had 
answered, “I will never put trust in any 
woman again.” 

Plaistow Manorhouse or Hall was a fine 
brick mansion, built in the latter days of Tu- 
dor house architecture, with many gables 
and countless high chimneys,—very pic- 
turesque to the eye, but not in all respects 
comfortable as are the modern houses of the 
well-to-do squirearchy of England. And, 
indeed, it was subject to certain objection- 
able characteristics which in some degree 
justified the scorn which Mr. Amedroz in- 
tended to throw upon it when he declared 
it to be a farmhouse. The gardens belong- 
ing to it were large and excellent; but 
they did not surround: it, and allowed the 
farm appurtenances to come close up to it 
on two sides. The door which should have 
been the front door, opening from the lar- 
gest room in the house, which had been the 
hall and which was now the kitchen, led di- 
rectly into the farmyard. From the further 
end of this farmyard a magnificent avenue 
of elms stretched across the home pasture 
down to a hedge which crossed it at the bot- 
tom. That there had been a road through 
the rows of trees, — or, in other words, that 
there had in truth been an avenue to the 
1399. 
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house on that side, — was, of course, certain. 
But now there was no vestige of such road, 
and the front entrance to Plaistow Hall 
was by a little path across the garden from 
a modern road which had been made to run 
cruelly near to the house. Such was Plais- 
tow Hall, and such wasits mistress. Of the 
master, the reader, I hope, already knows 
so much as to need no further descrip- 
tion. 

As Belton drove himself home from the 
railway station late on that August night, 
he made up his mind that he would tell his 
sister all his story about Clara Amedroz. 
She had ever wished that he should mar- 
ry, and now he had made his attempt. _Lit- 
the as had been her opportunity of learning 
the ways of men and women from expe- 
rience in society, she had always seemed to 

him to know exactly what every one should 
‘ doin every position of life. And she would 
be tender with him, giving him comfort even 
if she could not give him hope. Moreover, 
Mary might be trusted with his secret ; for 
Bilton felt, as nen always do feel, a great 
repugnance to have it supposed that his 
suit to a woman had been rejected. Wo- 
men when they have loved in vain, often al- 
most wish that their misfortune should be 
known. They love to talk about their 
wounds mystically, — telling their own tales 
under feigned names, and extracting some- 
thing of a bitter sweetness out of the sad- 
ness of their own romance. But a man 
when he has been rejected, — rejected with 
a finelity that is acknowledged by himself, 
is unwilling to speak or hear a word upon 
the subject, and would willingly wash the 
episode out from his heart if it were possi- 
ble. 

But not on that his first night would he 
begin to speak of Clara Amedroz. He 
would not let his sister believe that his 


heart was too full of the subject to allow of 


his thinking of other matters. Mary was 
still up, waiting for him, when he arrived, 
with tea and cream and fruit ready for him. 
“Oh, Mary!” he said, “ why are you not in 
bed ? you know that I would have come to 
you upstairs.” She excused herself smil- 
ing, declaring that she could uot deny her- 
self the pleasure of being with him for half 
an hour on his first return from his travels. 
“ Of course I want to know what they are 
like,” she said. 

“ He is a nice-looking old man,” said 
Will, “and she is a nice-looking young 
woman.” 

“ That is graphic and short at any rate.” 

“ And he is weak and silly, but she is 
strong and — and — and —” 





“ Not silly also, I hope?” 

“ Anything but that. I should say she is 
very clever.” 

“T’m afraid you don’t like her, Will.” 

“ Yes, I do.” 

“ Really.” 

“Yes; really.” 

“ And did she take your coming well ?” 

“Very well. I thtak the waa obliged 
to me for going.” 

“ And Mr. Amedroz ?” ‘ 

“ He liked my coming too,— very much.” 

“ What ; — alter that cold letter ?” 

“ Yes, indeed. I shall explain it all by 


degrees. I have taken a lease of all the 
land, and I’m to go back at Christmas; and | 


as to the old gentleman, —he’d have me 
live there altogether if I would.” 

“Why, Will?” 

“Ts it not odd? I’m so glad I didn’t 
make up my mind not to go when I got that 
letter. And yet I don’t know.” These last 
words he added slowly, and in a low voice, 
and Mary at once knew that everything was 
not quite as it ought to be. 

“Ts there anything wrong, Will?” 

“No, nothing wrong; that is to say, 
there is nothing to make me regret that I 
went. I think I did some good to them.” 

“Tt was to do good to them that you 
went there.” 

“ They wanted to have some one near 
them who could be to them as one of their 
own family. He is too old,—too much 
worn out to be capable of managing things ; 
and the people there were, of course, rob- 
bing him. t think I have put a stop to 
that.” 

“And you are to go again at Christ- 
mas ?” 

“ Yes; — they can do without me at my 
uncle’s, and you will be there. I have 
taken the land, and already bought some of 
the stock for it, and am going to buy more.” 

“ ] hope you won’t lose money, Will.” 

“No;—not ultimately, that is. I shall 
get the place in good condition, and I shall 
have paid myself when he goes, in that 
way, if inno other. Besides, what’s a little 
money? I owe it to them for robbing her 
of her inheritance.” 

“ You do not rob her, Will.” 

“It is hard upon her, though.” 

“ Does she feel it hard?” 

“Whatever may be her feelings on such 
a matter, she is a woman much too proud 
to show them.” 

“JT wish I knew whether you liked her 
or not.” 

“JT do like her, —I love her better than 
any one in the world; better even than 
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you, Mary; for I have asked her to be my 


wife.” 

* Oh, Will!” 

“And she has refused me. Now you 
know the whole of it, — the whole history of 
what I have done while I have been away.” 
And he stood up before her, with his thumbs 
thrust into the arm-holes of his waistcoat, 
with something serious and almost solemn 
in his gait, in spite of a smile which played 
about his mouth. 

“Oh, Will!” 

“I meant to have told you, of course, 
Mary, — to have told you everything; but 
I did not mean to tell it to-night ; — only it 
has somehow fallen from me. Out of the 
full heart the mouth speaks, they say.” 

“ I never can like her if she refuses your 
love.” 

“Why not? That is unlike you, Mary. 
Why should she be bound to love me be- 
cause I love her?” 

“Ts there any one else, Will ?” 

“How can I tell? I did not ask her. 
I would not have asked her for the world, 
though I would have given the world to 
know.” 

“ And is she so very beautiful ?” 

“ Beautiful! It isn’t that so much;— 
thouzh she is beautiful. But, — but,—I 
can’t tell you why, — but she is the only 
girl that I ever saw who would suit me for 
a wife. Oh, dear!” 

“ My own Will!” 

“ But I’m not going to keep you up all 
night, Mary. And I'll tell you something 
else; I'm not going to break my heart for 
love. And J’ll tell you something else 
again; I’m not going to give it up yet. 
believe I’ve been a fool. Indeed, 1 know 
I’ve been a fool. I went about it just as 
if I were buying a horse, and had told the 
seller that that was my price, —he might 
take it or leave it. What right had I to 
suppose that any girl was to be had in that 
way; much less such a girl as Clara Ame- 
droz?” 

. “Tt would have been a great match for 
er.” 

“T’'m not so sure of that, Mary. Her 
education has been different from mine, and 
it may well be that she should marry above 
me. But I swear I will not speak another 
word to you to-night. To-morrow, if you’re 
well enough, I'll talk to you all day.” Soon 
after that he did get her to go up to her 
room, though, of course, he broke that oath 
of his as to not speaking another word. 
After that he walked out by moonlight 
round the house, wandering about the gar- 
den and farmyard, and down through the 
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avenue, having in his own mind some pre- 
tence of the watchfulness of ownership, 
but thinking little of his property and 
much of his love. Here was a thing that 
he desired with all his heart, but it seemed 
to be out of his reach, — absolutely out of 
his reach. He was sick and weary with a 
feeling of longing,—sick with that covet- 
ousness wherewith Ahab coveted the vine- 
yard of Naboth. What was the world to 
him if he could not have this thing on 
which he had set his heart? He had told 
his sister that he would not break his heart ; 
and so much, he did not doubt, would be 
true. A man or woman with a broken 
heart was in his estimation a man or wo- 
man who should die of love; and he did 
not look for such a fate as that. But he 
experienced the palpable misery of a crav- 
ing emptiness within his breast, and did 
believe of himself that he never could 
again be in comfort unless he could succeed 
with Clara Amedroz. He stood leaning 
against one of the trees, striking his hands 
together, and angry with himself at the 
weakness which had reduced him to such 
a state. What could any man be worth 
who was so little master of himself as he 
had now become ? 

After a while he made his way back 
through the farmyard, and in at the kitchen 
door, which he locked and bolted; and. 
then, throwing himself down into a wooden 
arm-chair which always stood there, in the 
corner of the huge hearth, he took a short 
pipe from the mantle-piece, filled it with 
tobacco, and lighting it almost unconscious- 


began to smoke with vehemence. Plais- 


ly, 


I| tow Hall was already odious to him, and he 


longed to be back at Belton, which hé had 
left only that morning. ¥es, on that very 
morning she had brought to him his coffee, 
looking sweetly into his face, — so sweetly, 
as she ministered to him. And he might 
then well have said one word more in 
pleading his suit, if he had not been too 
awkward to know what that word should 
be. And was it not his own awkwardness 
that had brought him into this state of 
misery? What right had he to suppose 
that any girl should fall in love with such a 
one as he at first sight, — without a mo- 
ment’s notice to her own heart? And 
then, when he had her there, almost in his 
arms, why had he let her go without kiss- 
ing her? It seemed to him now that if he 
might have once kissed her, even that. 
would have been a comfort to him in his. 
present affliction. “ D tion!” he said 
at last, as he jumped to his feet and kicked 
the chair on one side, and threw the pipe- 
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among the ashes. I trust that it will be 
understood that he addressed himself, and 
not his lady-love in this uncivil way, — 
“ D——tion.” Then when the chair had 
been well kicked out of his way, he took 
himself up to bed. I wonder whether 
Clara’s heart would have been hardened 
or softened towards him had she heard the 
oath, and understood all the thoughts and 
motives which had produced it. 

On the next morning poor Mary Belton 
was too ill to come down stairs; and as her 
brother spent his whole day out upon the 
farm, remaining among reapers and wheat- 
stacks till nine o'clock in the evening, noth- 
ing was said about Clara on that day. 
Then there came a Sunday, and it was a 
matter of course that the subject of which 
they both were thinking should be dis- 
cussed. Will went to church, and, as was 
their custom on Sundays, they dined imme- 
diately on his return. Then, as the after- 
noon was very warm, he took her out to a 
favourite seat she had in the garden, and it 
became impossible that they could longer 
abstain. 

“And you really mean to go again at 
Christmas ?” she asked. 

“ Certainly I shall ; —I promised.” 

“ Then I’m sure you will.” 

“ And I must go from time to time be- 
cause of the land I have taken. Indeed 
there seems to be an understanding that 
am to manage the property for Mr. Ame- 
droz.” 

“ And does she wish you to go?” 

“ Yes, — she says so.” 

“ Girls, I believe, think sometimes that 
men are indifferent in their love. They 
suppose that a man can forget it at once 
when he is not accepted, and that things 
can go on just as before.” 

“T suppose she thinks so of me,” said 
Belton wofully. 

“ She must either think that, or else be 
willing to give herself the chance of learn- 
ing to like you better.” 

“ There’s nothing of that, ’msure. She’s 
as true as steel.” 

“ But she would hardly want you to go 
there unless she thought you might over- 
come either your love or her indifference. 
She would not wish you to be there that you 
might be miserable.” 

“ Before I had asked her to be my wife I 
had promised to be her brother. And so I 
will, if she should ever want a brother. I 
am not going to desert her because she will 
not do what [ want her to do, or be what I 
want her to be. She understands that. 
There is to be no-quarrel between us.” 


“ But she would be heartless if she were 
to encourage you to be with her simply for 
the assistance you may give her, knowing at 
the same time that you could not be happy 
in her presence.” 

“ She is not heartless.” 

“ Then she must suppose that you are.” 

“T dare say she doesn’t think that I care 
much about it. When I told her, I did it 
all of a heap, you see; and I fancy she 
thought I was just mad at the time.” 

“ ‘And did you speak about it again ?” 

“No; not a word. I shouldn’t wonder if 
she hadn’t forgotten it before I went away.” 

“ That would be impossible.” 

“ You wouldn’t say so if you knew how it 
was done. It was all over in half an hour; 

and she had given me such an answer that 
I thought I had no right to say anything 
| more about it. The morning when [ lett 
her she did seem to be kinder.” 

“] wish I knew whether she cares for any 
one else.” 

“Ah; I so often think of that. But I 
couldn’t ask her, you know. I had no right 
to pry into her secrets. When I came 
away, she got up to see me off; and I felt 
almost tempted to carry her into the gig 
and drive her off.” 

“T don’t think that would have done, 
Will.” 

“I don’t suppose anything will do. We 
all know what happens to the child who 
cries for the top brick of the chimney. The 
child has to do without it. The child goes 
to bed and forgets it; but I go to bed, — 
and can’t forget it.” 

“* My poor Will!” 

Then he got up and shook himself, and 
stalked about the garden,— always keep- 
ing within a few yards of his sister’s chair, 
—and carried on a strong battle within his 
breast, struggling to get the bet’ar of the 
weakness which his love produced, though 
resolved that the love itself should be main- 
tained. 

“I wish it wasn’t Sunday,” he said at 
last, “ because then I could go and do some- 
thing. If I thought that no one would see 
me, I’d fill a dung-cart or two, even though 
it is Sunday. I'll tell you what;—TI'll go 
and take a walk as far as Denvir sluice; 
and T’il be back to tea. You won’t mind?” 

“ Denvir sluice is eight miles off.” 

“ Exactly, —I’ll be there and back in 
something over three hours.” 

“ But, Will, —there’s a a sun.” 

“Tt will do me good. Anything that 
will take something out of me is what I 
want. I know I ought to stay and read to 
you; but I couldn’t do it. I’ve got the 
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fidgets inside, if you know what that means. 
To have the big hay-rick on fire or some- 
poe of that sort is what would do me most 
g ” 

Then he started, and did walk to Denvir 
sluice and back in three hours. The road 
from Plaistow Hall to Denvir sluice was 
not in itself interesting. It ran through 
a perfectly flat country, without a tree. 
For the greater part of the way it was con- 
structed on the top of a great bank, by the 
side of a broad dike; and for five miles its 
course was straight as a line. A country 
walk less picturesque could hardly be found 
in England. The road, too, was very dusty, 
and the sun was hot above Belton’s head as 
he walked. But, nevertheless, he perse- 
vered, going on till he struck his stick 
against the waterfall which was called Den- 
vir sluice, and then returned,—not once 
slackening his pace, and doing the whole 
distance at a rate somewhat above five 
miles an hour. They used to say in the 
nursery that cold pudding is good to settle 
a man’s love; but the receipt which Belton 
tried was a walk of sixteen miles, along a 
dusty road, after dinner, in the middle of 
an August day. 

I think it did him some good. When he 
ot back he took a long Songht of home- 
rewed beer, and then went up stairs to 

dress himself. 

“ What a state you are in,” Mary said to 
him when he showed himself for a moment 
in the sitting-room. 

“I did it from milestone to milestone 
in eleven minutes, backwards and forwards, 
all along the five-mile reach.” 

Then Mary knew from his answer that 
the exercise had been of service to him, per- 
ceiving that he had been able to take an 
interest in his own prowess as a walker. 

“Tonly hope you won’t have a fever,” 
she said. 

“The people who stand still are they who 
get fevers,” he answered. “ Hard work never 
does harm to any one. If John Bowden 
would walk his five miles an honr ona 
Sunday afternoon he wouldn’t have the 
gout so often.” 

John Bowden was .a neighbour in the 
next parish, and Mary was delighted to 
find that her brother could take a pride in 
his performance. 

By degrees Miss Belton began to know 
with some accuracy the way in which Will 
had managed his affairs at Belton Castle, 
and was enabled to give him salutary advice. 

“You see, Will,” she said, “ ladies are 
different from men in this, that they can- 





not allow themselves to be in love so sud- 
denly.” 

“ 1 don't see how a person is to help it. 
It isn’t like jumping into a river, which a 
person can do or not, just as he pleases.” 

“ But I fancy it is something like a 
ing into a river, and that a person can help 
it. What the person can’t help is being in 
when the plunge has once been made.” 

“No, by George! There’s no getting 
out of that river.” 

“ And ladies don’t take the plunge till 
they’ve had time to think what may come 
after it. Perhaps you were a little too sud- 
den with our cousin Clara ?” 

“Of course I was. Of course I was a 
fool, and a brute too.” 

“T know you were not a brute, and I 
don’t think you were a fool; but yet you 
were too sudden. You see a lady cannot 
always make up her mind to love a man, 
merely because she is asked —all in a mo- 
ment. She should have a little time to 
think about it before she is called upon for 
an answer.” 

“ And I didn’t give her two minutes.” 

‘You never do give two minutes to an 
one ;—do you, Will? But you'll be bac 
there at Christmas, and then she will have 
had time to turn you and it over in her 
mind.” 

“And you think that I may have a 
chance ?” 

“ Certainly you may have a chance.” 

“ Although she was so sure about it ?” 

“She spoke of her own mind and her 


‘own heart as she knew them then. 


But it depends chiefly on this, Will,— 
whether there is any one else. For any- 
thing we know, she may be engaged now.” 

“Of course she may.” Then Belton 
speculated on the extreme probability of 
such a contingency; arguing within his 
own heart that of course every unmarried 
man who might see Clara would want to 
marry her, and that there could not but be 
some one whom even she would be able to 
love. 

When he had been home about a fort- 
night there came a letter to him from Clara, 
which was a great treasure to him. In 
truth it — told him of the completion 
of the cattle-shed, of her father’s health, 
and of the milk which the little cow gave ; 
but she signed herself his affectionate cous- 
in, and the letter was very gratifying to 
him. There were two lines of a postscript, 
which could not but flatter him : — “ Papais 
so anxious for Christmas, that you may -be 
here again ;—and so, indeed, am I also.” 
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Of course it will be understood that this 
was written before Clara’s visit to Perivale, 
and before Mrs. Winterfield’s death. In- 
deed, much. happened in Clara’s history 
between the writing of that letter and Will 
Belton’s winter visit to the Castle. 

But Christmas came at last, all too slow- 
ly for Will; — and he started on his jour- 
ney. Qn this occasion he arranged to stay 
a week in London, having a lawyer there 
whom he desired to see ; and thinking, per- 
haps, that a short time spent among the 
we might assist him in his love trou- 

es. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MR. WILLIAM BELTON TAKES A WALK IN LONDON, 


Art the time of my story there was a cer- 
tain Mr. Green, a worthy attorney, who 


-held chambers in Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s 


Inn, much to the profit of himself and 
family, — and to the profit and comfort al- 
so of a numerous body of clients, —-a man 
much respected in the neighbourhood of 
Chancery Lane, and beloved, I do not 
doubt, in the neighbourhood of Bushey, in 
which delightfully rural parish he was pos- 
sessed of a genteel villa and ornamental 
garden. With Mr. Green’s private resi- 
dence we shall, I believe, have no further 
concern; but to him at his chambers in 
Stone Buildings I must now introduce the 
reader of these memoirs. He was a man 
not yet forty years of age, with still much 
of the salt of youth about him, a pleasant 
companion as well as a good lawyer, and 
one who knew men and things in London, 
as it is given to pleasant, clever fellows, 
such as Joseph Green, to know them. Now 
Mr. Green, and his father before him, had 
been the legal advisers of the Amedroz 
family, and our Mr. Joseph Green had had 
but a bad time of it with Charles Amedroz 
in the last years of that unfortunate young 
man’s life. But lawyers endure these trou- 
bles, submitting themselves to the extraya- 
gances, embarrassments, and even villainy 
of the bad subjects among their clients’ 
families, with a good-humoured patience 
that is truly wonderful. That, however, 
was all over now as regarded Mr. Green 
and the Amedrozes, and he had nothing 


.further to do but to save for the father 


what relics of the property he might se- 
eure. And he was also legal adviser to our 
friend Will Belton, there having been some 
old family connection among them, and 
had often endeavoured to impress upon his 
old client at Belton Castle his own strong 
conviction that the heir was a generous fel- 
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low who might be trusted in everything. 
But this had been taken amiss by the old 
squire, who, indeed, was too much disposed 
to take all things amiss and to suspect every- 
body. “I understand,” he had said to his 
daughter. “I know ali about it. Belton 
and Mr. Green have been dear friends al- 
ways. I can’t trust my own lawyer any 
longer.” In all which the old squire showed 
much ingratitude. It will, however, be un- 
derstood that these suspicions were rife be- 
fore the time of Belton’s' visit to the family 
estate. 

Some four or five days before Christmas 
there came a visitor to Mr. Green with 
whom the reader is acquainted, and who 
was no less a man than the Member for 
Perivale. Captain Aylmer, when Clara 
parted from him on the morning of her re- 
turn to Belton Castle, had resolved that he 
would repeat his offer of marriage by letter. 
A month had passed by since then, and he 
had not as yet repeated it. But his inten- 
tion was not altered. He was a deliberate 
man, who did not do such things quite as 
quickly as his rival, and who upon this oc- 
casion had thought it prudent to turn over 
more than once in his mind all that he pro- 
posed todo. Nor had he as yet taken any 
definite steps as to that fifteen hundred 

ounds which he had promised to Clara in 

er aunt’s name, and which Clara had been, 
and was, so unwilling to receive. He had 
now actually paid it over, having purchased 
government stock in Clara’s name for the 
amount, and had called upon-Mr. Green,in 
order that that gentleman, as Clara’s law- 
yer, might make the necessary communica- 
tion to her. 

“T suppose there’s nothing further to be 
done ?” asked Captain Aylmer. 

“Nothing further by me,” said the law- 
yer. ‘Of course I shall write to her, and 
explain that she must make arrangements 


|as to theinterest. Iam very glad that her 


aunt thought of her in her last moments.” 

“Mrs. Winterfield would have provided 
for her before, had she known that every- 
thing had been swallowed up by that untor- 
tunate young man.” 

“ All’s well that ends well. Fifteen hun- 
dred pounds is better than nothing.” 

“Is it not enough ?” said the Captain, 
blushing. 

“Tt isn’t for me to have an opinion about 
that, Captain Aylmer. It depends on the 
nature of the claim; and that again de- 
pends on the relative position of the aunt 
and niece when they were alive together.” 

“You are aware that Miss hase was 
not Mrs. Winterfield’s niece.” 
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“Do not think for amoment that I am 
criticising the amount of the legacy. I am 
very - of it, as, without it, there was 
— Y no provision,—no provision at 
a i 

“ You will write to herself? ” 

“ Oh yes, certainly to herself. She is a 
better man of business than her father; — 
and then this is her own, to do as she likes 
with it.” 

“She can’t refuse it, I suppose ?” 

“ Refuse it ! ” 

“ Even though she did not wish to take 
it, it would be legally her property, just 
as though it had been really left by the 
will?” 

“ Well; I don’t know. I dare say you 
could have resisted the payment. But that 
has been made now, pa there seems to be 
an end of it.” 

At this moment a clerk entered the room 
and handed a card to his employer. “ Here’s 
the heir himself,” said Mr. Green. 

“ What heir?” 

“ Will Benton, — the heir of the property 
which Mr. Amedroz holds.” Captain Ayl- 
mer had soon explained that he was not 
eee acquainted with Mr. William 

elton ; but, having heard much about him, 
declared himself anxious to make the ac- 
quaintance. Our friend Will, therefore, was 
ushered into the room, and the two rivals 
for Clara’s favour were introduced to each 
other. Each had heard much of the other, 
and each had heard of the other from the 
same persons But Captain Aylmer knew 
much more as to Belton, than Belton knew 
in respect to him. Aylmer knew that Bel- 
ton had proposed to Clara, and had been re- 
jected; and he knew also that Belton was 
now again going down to Somersetshire. 

“ You are to spend your Christmas, I be- 
lieve, with our friends at Belton Castle,” 
said the captain. 

“ Yes;— and am now on my way there. I 
believe you know them also, — intimately.” 
Then there was some explanation as to the 
Winterfield connection, a few remarks as to 
the precarious state of the old squire’s 
health, a message or two from Captain Ayl- 
mer, which of course were of no importance, 
and the captain took his leave. 

Then Green and Belton became very 
comfortably intimate in their conversation, 
calling each other Will and Joe, — for they 
were old and close friends. And they dis- 
cussed matters in that cozy tone of confi- 
dential intercourse which is so directly at 
variance with the tones used by men when 
they ordinarily talk of business. “ He has 





brought me good news for your friend, Miss 
Amedroz,” said the lawyer. 

“ What good news ?” 

“ That aunt of hers left her fifteen hun- 
dred pounds, after all. Or rather, she did 
not leave it, but desired on her deathbed 
that it might be given.” 

“ That’s the same thing, I suppose ? ” 

“Oh quite ; — that is to say, it’s the same 
thing if the person who has to hand over the 
money does not dispute the legacy. But it 
shows how the old lady’s conscience pricked 
her at last. And after all it was a shabby 
sum, and should have been three times as 
much.” : 

“ Fifteen hundred pounds! And that is 
all she will have when her father dies.” 

“Every farthing, Will. You'll take all 
the rest.” 

“T wish she wasn’t going to have that.” 

“Why ? Why on earth should you ofall 
men grudge her such a moderate mainten- 
ance, seeing that you have not got to pay 
it?” 

“Tt isn’t a maintenance. How could it 
be a maintenance for such as her? What 
sort of maintenance would it be ?” 

“Much better than nothing. And so you 
would feel, if she were your daughter.” 

“ She shall be my daughter, or my sister, 
or whatever you like to call her. You don’t 
think that [ll take the whole estate and 
leave her starve on the interest of fifteen 
hundred pounds a year!” 

“You'd better make her your wife at 
once, Will.” 

Will Belton blushed as he answered, 
“That, perhaps, would be easier said than 
done. ‘That is not in my power,—even if 
I should wish it. But the other is in my 

ower.” 

“Will, take my advice, and don’t make 
any romantic promises when you are down 
at Belton. You'll be sure to regret them if 
you do. And you should remember that in 
truth Miss Amedroz has no greater claim on 
you than any other lady in the land.” 

“Tsn’t she my cousin ?” 

“ Well;— yes. She is your cousin, but a 
distant one only; and I’m not aware that 
cousinship gives any claim.” 

“Who is she to have aclaim on? I'm 
the nearest she has got. Besides, am not I 
going to take all the property which ought 
to be hers?” 

“ That's justit. There’s no such ought in 
the case. The property is as much your 
own as this poker is mine. That’s exactly 
the mistake I want you to guard against. 
If you liked her, and chose to marry her, 
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that would be all very well ; — presuming 
that you don’t want to get money in mar- 
riage.” 

“ T hate the idea of marrying for money.” 

“ All right. Then marry Miss Amedroz if 
you please. But don’t make any rash under- 
takings to be her father, or her brother, or 
her uncle, or her aunt. Such romance al- 
ways leads a man into trouble.” 

“ But I’ve done it already.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ T’ve told her that I would be her brother 
and that as long as I had a shilling she 
should never want sixpence. And I mean 
it. And asfor what you say about romance 
and repenting it, that simply comes from 
your being a lawyer.” 

“ Thank ye, Will.” 

“If one goes to a chemist, of course one 
gets physic, and has to put up with the bad 
smells.” 

“ Thank you again.” 

“But the chemist may be a very good 
sort of fellow at home all the same, and have 
a cupboard full of sweetmeats and a garden 
full of flowers. However, the thing is done 
as far as I am concerned, and I can almost 
find it in my heart to be sorry that Clara 
has got this driblet of money. Fifteen hun- 
dred pounds! It would keep her out of the 
workhouse, and that is about all.” 

“If you knew how many ladies in her po- 
sition would think that the heaven had 
rained wealth upon them if some one would 
give them fifteen hundred pounds!” 

“ Very well. At any rate I won’t take it 
away from her. And now I want you to tell 
me something else. Do you remember a 
tellow we used to know named Berdmore ?” 

“ Philip Berdmore ?” 

“He may have been Philip, or Daniel, or 
eeremiah, for anything I know. But the 
man I mean was very much given to taking 
his liquor freely.” 

“ That was Jack Berdmore, Philip’s broth- 
er. Oh yes, I remember him. He’s dead 
now. He drank himself to death at last, 
out in India.” 

“ He was in the army?” 

“ Yes;— and what a pleasant fellow he 
was at times! I see Phil constantly, and 
Phil’s wife, but they never speak of Jack.” 

“He got married didn’t he, after we used 
to see him ?” 

“Oh yes; he and Phil married sisters. 
Tt was a sad affair, that.” 

“T remember being with him and her, — 
and the sister too, after they were engaged, 
and he got so drunk that we were obliged 
to take himaway. There was a large party 
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of us at Richmond, but I don’t think you 
were there.” 

“ But I heard of it.” 

“ And she was a Miss Vigo.” 

“Exactly. I see the younger sister con- 
stantly. Phil isn’t very rich, and he’s got a 
lot of children, — but he’s very happy.” 

“ What became of the other sister ?” 

“ Of Jack’s wife?” 

“Yes. What became of her?” 

“T havn’t an idea. Something bad I sup- 
pose, as they never speak of her.” 

“ And how long is he dead ?” 

“ He died about three years since. I only 
knew it from Phil’s telling me that he was 
in mourning for him. Then he did speak 
of him for a moment or two, and I came to 
know that he had carried on to the end in 
the same way. If a fellcw takes to drink 
in this country, he’ll never get cured in 
India.” 

“T suppose not.” 

“ Never.” 

“ And now I want to find out something 
about his widow.” 

“ And why?” 

« Ah;—I'm not sure that I can tell you 
why. Indeed I’m sure that I cannot. But 
still vou might be able to assist me.” 

“There were heaps of people who used 
to know the Vigos,” said the lawyer. 

“No end of people, — though I couldn’t 
for the life of me say who any of them 
were.” ; 

“ They used to come out in London with 
an aunt, but nobody knew much about her. 
I fancy they had neither father nor moth- 
er.” 

“ They were very pretty.” 

“ And how well they danced! I don’t 
think I ever knew a girl who danced so pleas- 
aptly, — giving herself no airs, you know, — 
as Mary Vigo.” 

“Her name was Mary,” said Belton, re- 
membering that Mrs. Askerton’s name was 
also Mary. 

“ Jack Berdmore married Mary.” 

“ Well now, Joe, you must find out for me 
whai became of her. Was she with her hus- 
band when he died ?” 

“‘ Nobody was with him. Phil told me so. 
No one, that is, but a young lieutenant and 
his own servant. It was verysad. He had 
D. T., and all that sort of thing.” 

“ And where was she ?” 

“ At Jericho, for anything that I know.” 

“ Will you find out?” Then Mr. Joseph 
Green thought for a moment of his capa- 
bilities in that line, and having made an en- 
gagement to dine with his friend at his club 
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on the evening before Will left London, said 
at last that he thought he could: find out 
through certain mutual friends who had 
known the Berdmores in the old days. “ But 
the fact is,” said the lawyer, “ that the world 
1s 80 good-natured, — instead of being ill-na- 
tured, as people say, —that it always for- 
gets those who want to be forgotten.” 

We must now go back for a few moments 
to Captain Aylmer and his affairs. Having 
oo a full month to the consideration of 

Is position as regarded Miss Amedroz, he 
made up his mind to two things. In the 
first place, he would at once pay over to her 
the money which was to be hers as her 
aunt’s legacy, and then he would renew his 
offer. To that latter determination he was 
guided by mixed motives,—by motives 
which, when joined together, rarely fail to be 
operative. His conscience told him that he 
ought to do so, — and then the fact of her 
having, as it were, taken herself away from 
him, made him again wish to possess her. 
And there was another cause which, per- 
haps, operated in the same direction. He 
had consulted his mother, and she had 
strongly advised him to have nothing further 
to do with Miss Amedroz. Lady Aylmer 
abused her dead sister heartily for havin 
interfered in the matter, and tee thems, 
to prove to her son that he was released 
from his promise by having in fact performed 
it. But on this point his conscience inter- 
fered, backed by his wishes, and he made 
his resolve as has been above stated. On 
leaving Mr. Green’s chamber he went to his 
sen lodgings, and wrote his letter, as fol- 

ows : — 


‘* Mount Street, December, 186—. 
“ DEAREST CLARA, 


“ When you parted from me at Perivale you 
said certain things aBout our engagement which 
Ihave come to understand better since then, 
than I did at the time. It escaped from me that 
my dear aunt and I had had some conversation 
about you. and that I had told her what was 
my intention. Something was said about a 
promise, and I think it was that word which 
made you unhappy. At such a time as that, 
when I and my aunt were talking together, and 
when she was, as she well knew, on her death- 
bed, things will be said which would not be 
thought of in other circumstances. I can only 
assure you now, that the promise I gave her 
was a promise to do that which I had previously 
resolved upon doing. If you can believe what 
I say on this head, that ought to be sufficient to 
remove the feeling which induced you to break 
our engagement. 

“I now write to renew my offer to you, and 
to assure you that I do so with my whole heart. 





You will forgive me if I tell you that I cannot 
fail to remember, and always to bear in my 
mind, the sweet assurance which you gave me of 
your regard for myself. As I do not know that 
anything has occurred to alter your opinion of 
me, I write this letter in strong hope that it may 
be successful. I believe that your fear was in 
respect to my affection for you, not as to yours 
for me. If this was so, I can assure you that 
there is no necessity for such fear. 

“T need not tell you that I shall expect your 
answer with great anxiety. 

“ Yours most affectionately, 


«FF. AYLMER. 


“P.S. Ihave caused to-day to be bought 
in your name bank-stock to the amount of fif- 
teen hundred pounds, the amount of the legacy 
coming to you from my aunt.” 


This letter, and that from Mr. Green re- 
specting the money, buth reached Clara on 
the same morning. Now, having learned so 
much as to the position of affairs at Belton 
Castle, we may return to Will and his din- 
ner engagement with Mr. Joseph Green. 

“ And what have you heard about Mrs. 
Berdmore ?” Belton‘asked, almost as soon 
as the two men were together. 

“T wish I knew why you want to 
know.” 

“TI don’t want to do anybody any 
harm.” 

-“Do you want to do anybody any 
good ? ”» 

“Any good! I can’t say that I want to do 
any particular good. The truth is, I think 
I know where she is, and that she is living 
under a false name.” 

; “Then you know more of her than 
do.” 

“TI don’t know anything. I’m only in 
doubt. But as the lady I mean lives near 
to friends of mine, I should like to know.” 

“ That you may expose her.” 

“No;—by no means. But I hate the 
idea of deceit. The truth is, that any one 
living anywhere under a false name should 
be exposed, — or should be made to assume 
their right name.” 

“T find that Mrs. Berdmore left her hus- 
band some years before he died. There was 
nothing in that to create wonder, for he was 
a man with whom a woman could hardly 
continue to live. But I fear she left him 
under protection that was injurious to her 
character.” 

“ And how long ago is that ?” 

“] donot know. Some years before his 
death.” 

“ And how long ago did he die?” 

“ About three years since. My informant 
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tells me that he believes she has since been 
‘married. Now you know all that I know.” 
And Belton elso knew that Mrs. Askerton 
of the cottage was the Miss Vigo with whom 
he bad been acquainted in early years. 

After that they dined comfortably, and 
nothing passed between them which need be 
recorded as essential to our story, till the 
time came for them to part. Then, when 
they were both standing at the club door, 
the lawyer said a word or two which is es- 
[ee “So you’re off to-morrow ?” said 

e. 
“Yes; I shail go down by the express.” 
“ I wish you a pleasant journey. By-the- 
by, I onght to tell you that you won’t have 
any trouble in being either father or mother, 
or uncle or aunt to Miss Amedroz.” 

“Why not?” 

“T suppose it’s no secret.” 

“ What’s no secret ?” 

“She’s going to be married to Captain 
Aylmer.” 

Then Will Belton started so violently, 
and assumed on a sudden so manifest a look 
of anger, that his tale was at once told to 
Mr. Green. “Who says so?” he asked. 
“T don’t believe it.” 

“ I'm afraid it’s true all 

“ Who says it?” 

“Captain Aylmer was with me to-day, 
and he told me. He ought to be good | 
authority on such a subject.” 

“ He told you that he was going to mar- 
ry Clara Amedroz?” 

“ Yes, indeed.” 


the same, Will.” 





“ And what made him come to you, to! 
tell you?” 

“ There was a question about some money 
which he bad paid to her, and which, under | 
existing circumstances, he thought it as well | 
that he should not pay. Matters of that 
kind are often necessarily told to lawyers. | 
But I should not have told it to you, Will, if 
I had not thought that it was good news.” | 
: “ It is not good news,” said Belton, mood- 
ily. 

“ At any rate, old fellow, my telling it | 
will do noharm. You must have learned it | 
soon.” And he put his hand kindly, — 
almost tenderly, on the other’s arm. But 
Belton moved himself away angrily. The 
wound had been so lately inflicted that he 
could not as yet forgive the hand that had 
seemed to strike him. | 

“I’m sorry that it should be so bad with 
you, Will.” | 

“ What do you mean by bad? It is not 
bad with me. It is very well with me. | 
Keep your pity for those who want it.” Then | 
he walked off by himself across the broad | 
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street before the clib door, leaving his 
friend without a word of farewell, and made 
his way up into St. James’s Square, choos- 
ing, as was evident to Mr. Green, the first 
street that would take him out of sight. 

“ He’s hit, and hit hard,” said the lawyer, 
looking after him. “ Poor fellow! I might 
have guessed it from what he said. I never 
knew of his caring for any woman before.” 
Then Mr. Green put on his gloves and 
went away home. 

We will now follow Will Belton into St. 
James’s Square, and we shall follow a very 
unhappy gentleman. Doubtless he had 
hitherto known and appreciated the fact 
that Miss Amedroz had refused his offer, 
and had often declared, both to himself and 
to his sister, his conviction that that refusal 
would never be reversed. But, in spite of 
that expressed conviction, he had lived on 
hope. ‘Till she belonged to another man 
she might yet be his. He might win her at 
last by perseverance. At any rate he had it 
in his power to work towards the desired 
end, and might find solace even in that 
working. And the misery of his loss would 
not be so great to him, —as he found him- 
self forced to confess to himself before he 
had completed his wanderings on this night, 
— in not having her for his own, as it would 
be in knowing that she had given herself to 
another man. He had often told himself 
that of course she would become the wife of 
some man, but he had never yet realized to 
himself what it would be to know that she 
was the wife of any one specified rival. 
He had been sad enough on that moonlight 
night in the avenue at Plaistow, — when he 
had leaned against the tree, striking his 
hands together as he thought of his great 
want; but his unhappiness then had been as 
nothing to his agony now. Now it was all 
over, —and he knew the man who had sup- 
planted him! . 

How he hated him! With what an un- 
christian spirit did he regard that worthy 
captain as he walked across St. James’s 
Square, across Jermyn Street, across Picca- 
dilly, and up Bond Street, not knowing 
whither he was going. He thought with an 
intense regret ot the laws of modern society 
which forbid duelling,—forgeiting alto- 
gether that even had the old law prevailed, 
the conduct of the man whom he so hated 
would have afforded him no casus belli. 
But he was too far gone in misery and ani- 
mosity to be capable of any reason on the 
matter. Captain Aylmer had interfered 
with his dearest wishes, and during this now 
passing hour he would willingly have cruci- 
fied Captain Aylmer had it been within his 
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power to doso. Till he had gone beyond 
Oxford Street, and had wandered away 
into the far distance of Portman Square 
and Baker Street, he had not begun to 
think of any interest which Clara Amedroz 
might have in the matter on which his 
thoughts were employed. He wassejourn- 


ing at an hotel in Bond Street, and had gone 


thitherwards more by habit than by thought ; 
but he had passed the door of his inn, feel- 
ing it to be impossible to render himself u 
to his bed in his present disturbed vel 
As he was passing the house in Bond Street 
he had been intent on the destruction of 
Captain Aylmer, — and had almost deter- 
mined that if Captain Aylmer could not be 
made to vanish into eternity, he must make 
up his mind to go that road himself. 

It was out of the question that he should 
go down to Belton. As to that he had 
come to a very decided opinion by the 
time that he had crossed Oxford Street. 
Go down to see her, when she had treated 
him after this fashion! No, indeed. She 
wanted no brother now. She had chosen 
to trust herself to this other man, and he, 
Will Belton, would not interfere further in 
her affairs. Then he drew upon his im- 
agination for a picture of the future, in 
which he portrayed Captain Aylmer as a 
ruined man, who would probably desert his 
wife, and make himself generally odious to 
all his acquaintance, —a picture as to the 
realization of which I am bound to say that 
Captain Aylmer’s antecedents gave no 
probability. But it was the looking at 
this self-drawn picture which first softened 
the artist’s heart towards the victim whom 
he had immolated on his imaginary canvas. 
When Clara should be ruined by the base- 
ness and villainy and general scampishness 
of this man whom she was going to marry, 
—to whom she was about to be weak 
enough and fool enough to trust herself, — 
then he would interpose and be her brother 
once again, — a broken-hearted brother no 
doubt, but a brother efficacious to keep the 
wolf from the door of this poor woman and 
her—children. Then, as he thus created 
Captain Aylmer’s embryo family of unpro- 
vided orphans, — for after a while he killed 
the captain, making him to die some death 
that was very disgraceful, but not very dis- 
tinct even to his own imagination, —as he 
thought of those coming pledges of a love 
which was to him so bitter he stormed about 
the streets, performing antics of which no 
one would have believed him capable, who 
had known him as the thriving Mr. Wil- 
liam Belton, of Plaistow Hall, among the 
fens of Norfolk. ; 





But the character of a man is not to be 
judged from the pictures which he may 
draw, or from the antics which he may play 
in his solitary hours. Those who act gen- 
erally with the most consummate wisdom 
in the affairs of the world, often meditate 
very silly doings before their wiser resolu- 
tions form themselves. I beg, therefore, 
that Mr. Belton may be regarded and 
criticised in accordance with his conduct 
on the following morning, — when his mid- 
night rambles, which finally took him even 
beyond the New Road, had been followed 
by a few tranquil hours in his Bond Street 
bedroom ; — for at last he did bring himself 
to return thither, and put himself to bed 
after the usual fashion. He put himself to 
bed in a spirit somewhat tranquillized by 
the exercise of the night, and at last— 
wept himself to sleep like a baby. 

But he was by no means like a baby 
when he took him early on the following 
morning to the Paddington Station, and 
booked himself manfully for Taunton. He 
had had time to recognize the fact that he 
had no ground of quarrel with his cousin 
because she had preferred another man to 
him. This had happened to him as he was 
recrossing the New Road about two o’clock, 
and was beginning to find that his legs 
were weary under him. And, indeed, he 
had recognized one or two things before he 
had gone to sleep, with his tears dripping 
on to his pillow. In the first place, he had 
illtreated Joe Green, and had made a fool 
of himself in his friend’s presence. As Joe 
Green was a sensible, kind-hearted fellow, 
this did not much signify ;—but not on 
that account did he omit to tell himself of 
his own fault. Then he discovered that it 
would ill become him to break his word to 
Mr. Amedroz and to his daughter, and to 
do so without a word of excuse, because 
Clara had exercised a right which was in- 
disputably her own. He had undertaken 
certain work at Belton which required his 
presence, and he would go down and do his 
work as though nothing had occurred to 
disturb him. To remain away because of 
this misfortune would be to show the white 
feather. It would be unmanly. All this 
he recognized as the pictures he had paint- 
ed faded away from their canvases. As to 
Captain Aylmer himself, he hoped that he 
might never be called upon to meet him. 
He still hoped that, even as he was reso- 
lutely cramming his shirts into his port- 
manteau before he began his journey. 
His cousin Clara he thought he could 
meet, and tender to her some expres- 
sion of good wishes as to her future 
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life, without giving way under the effort. 
And to the old squire he could endeavour 
to make himself pleasant, speaking of the 
relief from all trouble which this marriage 
with Captain Aylmer would afford, — for 
now in his cooler moments he could per- 
ceive that Captain Aylmer was a man not 
apt to ruin himself, or his wife and chil- 
dren. But to Captain Aylmer himself, 
he could not bring himself to say pleasant 
things, or to express pleasant wishes. She 





who was to be Captain Aylmer’s wife, who 
loved him, would of course have told him 
what had occurred up among the rocks in 
Belton Park ; and if that was so, any meet- 
ing between Will and Captain Aylmer 
would be death to the former. 

Thinking of all this he ror down 
to Taunton, and thinking of all this he 
made his way from Taunton across to Bel- 
ton Park. 





OxycEN. — Oxygen, in its native condition, 
isa gas orair. It floats freely in the atmos- 
phere, forming, by measure, above one-fifth of 
the whole, and by weight a much larger propor- 
tion. It is the vital principle in the air, —that 
which supports both life and flame ; the support 
of each of which is more nearly allied to each 
other (as we shall see ere long) than most peo- 
ple think. But though it floats freely in the air, 
oxygen is never found there alone. If it were 
so, flame and life would burn with too much en- 
ergy and rapidity. It is always diluted with 
another gaseous element, called nitrogen, in the 
proportion of twenty-one parts of the former to 
seventy-nine of the latter. There are also small 
and varying quantities of other gases and va- 
pours in the air; but these quantities of its chief 
components are always constant, whether the air 
be light or heavy, expanded or compressed. Ox- 
ygen exists also abundantly in water. There it 
is not free, but chemically combined or united 
with hydrogen ; two elements thus combined al- 
ways forming a very different substance from 
what either of themis alone. Oxygen will mix 
with hydrogen as gas; but wherever they may 
be in the proportions of two-thirds, by measure, 
of hydrogen and one-third of oxygen, they have 
such an affinity orliking that, if a spark or flame 
come in contact with them, they will explode, 
and, uniting together, form water; existing in 
that state in many thousand times less space 
than they occupied as gas or air. Thus water 
is oxygen and hydrogen united or married, and 
flame is the priest that marries them. And fire 
will unite oxygen with many other elements be- 
sides hydrogen. In fact, eithur by that or oth- 
er means, it may be made chemically to unite 
with at least sixty-three out of the sixty-five 
elements which have been discovered. And in 
such union it exists abundantly on the surface 
of the earth, forming about one-half of its solid 
crast, or outer surface, as far as man has pene- 
trated. Ogygen, however, when thus married, is 











far from being a faithful spouse. Its restless- 
ness, and the preference it gives to one element 
over another, causes it to be continually sceking 
fresh combinations. Thus, when it is quietly 
settled down in water, the water may be set on 
fire by throwing a piece of potassium in it ; be- 
cause the nearest particles of oxygen leave the 
hydrogen, with which in water they were com- 
bined, to unite by flame with the potassium, 
which they like better, and form potass. And 
thus in a quieter way, if iron be thrown into wa- 
ter, oxygen will leave the hydrogen and seize 
upon the outer particles, to form oxide of iron 
(rust), though this process goes on much more 
rapidly in damp air, where the oxygen was free. 
And a volume might be written upon the uses to 
which this oxide of iron is turned ; for it forms 
the red, orange, and yellow colouring of sands, 
and clays, and marbles, and the pigments of 
many paints. It gives strength to vegetables, 
and through them to animal frames, where it 
is distinctly traced, as the colouring matter of 
the blood ; and, in fine, supplies the warm and 
glowing tints of nearly all outward nature. Rest- 
less, however, as oxygen is generally, its union 
with some elements, especially some of the less 
known metals, is hard to be severed. This is 
the case with calcium, aluminum, sodium, mag- 
nesium, and potassium, which are only met with 
in a pure state after having passed through the 
laboratory of the chemist; because oxygen likes 
them so well that they can scarcely be parted. 
To these firm combinations we are indebted for 
clay, sand, lime; yea, nearly all our earths, 
which are really only, for the most part, oxides 
of other elements. Their changes — nay, their 
very existence—are due to the preference 
which oxygen gives to one element over anoth- 
er, and to its restless seeking for new combina- 
tions ; and by it nearly all the material opera- 
tions of nature, slow or rapid, minute or grand, 
are carried into effect. — Our Own Fireside. 
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From the Spectator. 
ICE CAVES IN FRANCE AND SWITZER- 
LAND.* 


Most Swiss tourists would, as did Mr. 
Browne, mistake the word glaciére for a 
patois form of glacier. But when, two or 
three years ago, he was induced by a guide 
to go to inspect a glaciere near Arzier, in 
the Jura, he found that the word meant a 
deep cave in the rock, filled with ice col- 
umns or stalactites, and presenting many 
strange and natural phenomena. The re- 
sult was that Mr. Browne devoted his next 
Continental trip and a good deal of his lei- 
sure to the personal exploration of as many 
of these caves as were accessible to him, 
and the study of what authorities on the 
subject were to be found. The result of 
his journey is a very entertaining book of 
Swiss travel, full of amusing anecdotes, de- 
tailed descriptions of the more celebrated 
glaciéres, and a collection of all the various 
scientific theories as to their origin. 

The first ice cavern visited by Mr. Browne 
was that of La Genolliére, at Arzier, about 
two hours’ walking from that village, and 
though far from presenting the phenomena 
of ice caves in their more remarkable forms, 
it is well worth a visit. The floor is cover- 
ed with a sheet of ice some eight inches 
thick, with stalagmites of twelve and fif- 
teen feet in height. In one case the ice 
column issued from a fissure in the rock, 
like a smooth, round fall of water, adher- 
ing lightly to the rock at the end like a fun- 
gus. One part of the rock was formed of 
what unpoetical Englishmen call “ sweating 
stone,” but the Vaudois “le scex qui fol- 
liau ” — weeping stone — am idea worthy of 
a better dialect. The Swiss theory of their 
formation was simple, — “ Plus il fait chaud, 
plus ¢a géle,” the explanation of the para- 
dox being that by hot a man absorbed in 
cattle and their pasturage would mean dry. 
Now in winter the temperature of the cave 
is naturally lowered to a point considerably 
below freezing. When the snow melts, the 
water filtering through the porous rock, it- 
self barely above that point, is readily fro- 
zen on entering the cavern, and the great 
formation of ice for the year takes place. 
As the summer advances the temperature 
of the cave reaches a point at which the ice 
is still preserved, but unable to bear the in- 
fluence of water. Tas less rain there- 
fore the more ice remains inautumn. The 
next cave visited by Mr. Browne was that 
of St. Georges, also near Arzier, used as an 

* Ice Caves of France and Switzerland. A Narra- 


tive of Subterranean Ty eee By the Rev. 
G. F, Browne. London: Longmans, 1865, 





ice store, from which Geneva and Lausanne 
are supplied during the summer. He does 
not recommend this cave either as a favour- 
able specimen, but seems to have beeh dis- 
gusted at the inn accommodation, at the 
anisette in the soup, the vanille in the tea, 
the absence of snuffers, the construction of 
spoons of half-fused pewter shavings, and 
* sl of a “knife of all work.” Thence 
Mr. Browne went on to the Glaciére of the 
Pré de St. Livres —a splendid specimen of 
an ice cave, going down seventy-two feet 
at least in a series of descents, the floor, 
wall, and roof being coated with an uniform 
sheet of ice. There is also an upper Gla- 
ciere at St. Livres, in which the ice pre- 
sents the strangest and most fantastic ap- 
earance. The inner cave is only attained 
y creeping through a fissure from the out- 
er one, but from this opening there spreads 
a fan-like ice-fall, twenty-seven feet in 
breadth, surrounded by a lovely cluster of 
clear porcelain-like columns, rising from a 
black lake of ice, broken only by broken 
rocks, and surmounted by alofty dome. Mr. 
Browne's description of the scene will not 
be without an effect in inducing Swiss tour- 
ists this year to think of descents as well as as- 
cents. Even the Times would probably allow 
its readers to visit the Glaciére of St. liom. 
Besancon was Mr. Browne’s next station. 
On his way he fell in with an old French- 
man, who evidently believed that the com- 
plimentary way of addressing an English- 
man was to call him a Gaudin. So great 
was his persistency that at last Mr. Browne 
began to think he might, after all, be a 
Gaudin. It was not till afterwards that he 
traced the word to the indelible impression 
made upon the French nation by the piety 
of speech of recent generations of English- 
men. Mr. Browne quotes, cipropos of this, 
a good story of a French soldier hearing 
the Swiss spoken of by the Austrians as 
Kiihmelkers, and afterwards praying for 
quarter at the battle of Frastens, — “ Trés- 
chers, tres-honorables, et trés-dignes Kiihmel- 
kers! au nom de Dieu ne me tuez pas!” 
The chief feature of Besancon life appears 
to be the uniform way in which the entire 
male population turns out on Sunday, 
dressed in its best, and stands in two feet of 
water watching a large bung, hopelessly un- 
moved, in the delirious excitement of the 
truly French sport known as la chasse aux 
goujons. There is also an ingenious way 
of bathing. A rapid stream is turned down 
a sharply-inclined plain, on which are a 
series of seats, like those in the gallery of a 
theatre. The bather sits on one of these, 
with his feet firmly fixed on the one be- 
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neath him, while the rush of water is in- 
geniously turned upwards just above him, 
so as to descend with great force on his 
head. This, as Mr. Browne says, is not 
dear at fourpence. Here, as also at Dole, 
Mr. Browne was unsuccessful in Glaciére- 
hunting, but shortly afterwards explored 
most successfully the splendid ice cave 
of Monthezy, in the Val de Travers. 
He was guided thither by a youth with a 
patois so frightful and so incomprehensible 
that Mr. Browne and his sister in despair 
tried to address him stereoscopically — one 
administering French while the other ex- 
pressed the same idea in simultaneous Ger- 
man. He was also given to the most bare- 
faced lies —unblushing Mr. Browne could 
not safely have called them, without the 
application of much soap and water. Mr. 
Browne seems to have a bad opinion of 
Swiss veracity in anything where money is 
concerned. It is but fair, by the way, to 
give the Swiss interpretation of the prov- 
erb, “ Point d’argent,” &c. They say that 
in early mercenary times the Swiss soldiery 
always refused to accept the too common 
mode of pay by being allowed to ravage the 
country, and only took actual coin. This 
is ingenious, and it is sincerely to be hoped 
that they can believe it themselves. The 
glacitre of Monthezy is a great cave of 
about 100 feet by 90 feet, and varying 
height, access to which is obtained by three 
almost vertical shafts of some seventy feet 
depth, all three communicating with the 
caye at its extreme edge. The average 
height of the roof above the deep flooring 
of ice is four or five feet, but the great fea- 
ture of the cave is the appearance of the 
ice tracery in the three domes, which singu- 
larly rise to a considerably greater height. 
They are large enough tor two or three 
— to stand in, and full of the most 
ovely transparant and sparkling columns 
and sheetings of ice. Great, however, as 
must be the attractions of the cave, we can- 
not expect many ladies will have the cour- 
age to explore its beauties as coolly as did 
Mr. Browne’s sisters A. and M. The former 
indeed seems to have exhibited an amount 
of pluck worthy of denunciation in a lead- 
er by the Times. 

We have not space to follow Mr. Browne 
through the greater portion of his subterra- 
nean sight-seeing. In all the glacitres he 
subsequently visited the scenery was more 
or less beautiful and novel, and those who 
are tempted — and there will be many such 
—to devote part of their vacation to this 
special department of glacial enjoyment 
will find the book a complete guide to its 





pursuit. Mr. Browne’s collection, too, of 
all the various theories which have been 
started as to the formation and growth of 
the ice, will be interesting to those who can 
compare them with their own data. Those 
whom not even Mr.’ Browne’s enthusiasm 
can induce to follow him down vertical 
shafts into fissures and over inclined plains 
of moist ice 100 feet under ground, will find 
in his book one of the most readable ac- 
counts of ordinary Swiss travel ever issued. 





From the Saturday Review. 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH THEORIES OF MAR- 
RIAGE. 

THERE are many people whose patriotic 
self-satisfaction would be greatly offended 
by any one who said that vanity is a very 
prominent feature in the English character ; 
and if by vanity is necessarily meant an ob- 
trusive, fussy,’bustling glorification of every- 
thing in our own country, they would be 
quite right in their indignant repudiation of 
sucha sentiment. Disputants have a perfect 
right to choose their definitions for them- 
selves, provided only that they make no 
secret of the sense in which they use their 
terms; and therefore, instead of saying that 
we are vain, it will be sufficient to claim for 
ourselves a serene conviction, the more im- 
movable from being often unexpressed, that 
in all those respects in which Englishmen 
differ from other nations the superiority lies 
incontestably with the former. Even our 
apparent failings are merely — at least so 
most of us secretly believe —the results of 
some higher element in our moral organiza- 
tion, which makes us seemingly less perfect 
than beings of a lower and less complex 
type; and it is always difficult to predict 
whether a genuine Briton will feel most 
proud of what he can do or of what he 
eannot. Probably, of all the sources from 
which we derive occasions for indulging in 
this agreeable self-consciousness, the most 
perennial is the success of our domestic rela- 
tions. If we fail now and then in matters 
which do not concern us quite so intimately, 
on this point we feel that we are unap- 
e- Beyond all other things, an 

nglishman is a family man. To see him 
at his best you must see him at his own fire- 
side. Perhaps it is fortunate for the main- 
tenance of this desirable reputation that 
the subject of it does not turn his chimney- 
corner into a salon, or make himself too 
cheap a spectacle to a sceptical and unmar- 
ried crowd. Else we might sometimes hear 
the irreverent inquiry whether it may not 
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be possible to overrate the moral grandeur 
of the British parent settling himself to 
sleep after dinner, or keeping himselt awake 
by playing whist, or devoting himself to 
the improvement of his mind by making 
his daughters read aloud to him. As it is, 
however, the danger is averted by shrouding 
these heroic virtues from the garish light of 
day, and suffering only the rumour of them 
to find its way into the world to act as a 
moral stimulus to lazy bachelors. This 
alleged domestic superiority over every other 
nation naturally makes the English matri- 
monial system an object of especial com- 
mendation. We love to be hard on mariages 
de convenance, and to preach the importance 
of allowing a girl to make her choice of a 
husband freely. Indeed, our severity to- 
wards the French system is only tempered 
by a charitable uncertainty whether this, 
like so many other of our neighbours’ vices, 


may not be an unavoidable consequence of 


the substitution of stoves for fireplaces. 
Let us see, however, whether, on comparison, 
the merits of the one theory, as they are 
displayed in actual practice, are so indispu- 
tably greater than those of the other. It is 
a profitable exercise sometimes to penetrate 
beneath the surface of our own virtues, and 
on such safe ground as this we need surely 
fear no discovery which can distress our 
national self-complacency. 

The French view of marriage may be 
stated somewhat in this way. The contract- 
ing parties are really the parents on each 
side. It is they who look about for a wife 
for their son, or a husband for their daugh- 
ter, occupying a suitable position in the 
world, and possessing, so far as such a point 
can be ascertained by observation and in- 
quiry, the requisite qualifications for mar- 
ried life. When these preliminaries are 
settled, the pair are introduced to one 
another. They are not pledged to carry 
matters to the expected goal, but each of 
them knows the purpose for which they are 
made acquainted; and as the gentleman 
has made up his mind to marry as speedily 
as may be convenient, while the young 
lady know that if she rejects this offer it 
will only be to have one made to her by 
some one else under exactly similar circum- 
stances, there is not likely to be any reason 
leading her to a refusal, if her parents have 
exercised a fair discretion in their choice. 
In short, according to this theory, marriage 
may be described as a system of nomination, 
accompanied by a test examination. In 
any favourable instance, the latter part of 
the process rests with the young lady, but 
it is the duty of her parents to select the 























candidate whom she is to pass or pluck. 
The whole affair is conducted after the 
fashion of a Royal marriage, with the ad- 
vantages of a wider range of choice, and a 
less imperative necessity of choosing some 
one. This is the system which in England 
we are so much given to denouncing, though 
it is quite certain that a century or two ago 
we practised it. We say thatit makes mar- 
riage a matter of arrangement, which is 
true; that it excludes the element of pref- 
erence, except in a very secondary sense, 
which is true; that it leads the majority of 
girls to marry without being in love, which 
is true; and that, therefore, there must 
always be a certain danger that the passion 
which has been shut out before marriage 
may effect an irregular entrance after it, 
which is unfortunately true also. But, on 
the other hand, there is a good deal to be 
said in mitigation of these censures. ‘The 
system has all the vices which are inherent 
in any system which dissociates love and 
marriage; but in this instance they certain- 
ly wear their least repulsive shape. In the - 
first place, all idea of competition is exclud- 
ed. The young lady has seen no one else 
but her proposed husband, and consequently | 


she can compare him with nothing but the 


ideal she may have formed in her own mind. 
And, fortunately for human nature, an ideal 
is usually a very accommodating standard 
when it has no surreptitious help from a 
rival reality. When we hear of a French 
marriage, we think instinctively of an Eng- 
lish girl who may have had, if: she is so dis- 
posed, half a score of more or less serious 
flirtations between her leaving the school- 
room and her engagement; and we fancy, 
truly enough, how commonplace the whole 
arrangement must seem when it comes at 
the tail of such an experience. But then a 
French girl has nothing of the sort to look 
back upon. She is rather in the position of 
an English young lady who has not come 
out, except that she has had none of the 
opportunities which fall to the share of the 
latter, of watching her elder sisters and her 
elder sisters’ friends. So again, as she has 
had no opportunity of comparing her suitor 
with other men, in like manner she has no 
opportunity of comparing his demeanour 
towards her with what she may have seen or 
fancied in her own ease, or in that of other 

irls. And this is the more fortunate as a 

rench courtship must be a little tedious to 
the principal parties concerned, however 
satistactory it may be to those who have 
o_o arranged it. “ L’amour,” says 

. Eugene Pelletan, “consiste & passer, 
chaque jour, une heure ou deux avec sa 
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fiancée, sous l’eil maternel, et & faire de 
temps & autre une promenade au jardin, 
toujours avec la mere en tiers.” ' And 
though, in the next sentence, he points out 
the possible danger —“ mais au calme pro- 
fonde qu'elle éprouve, elle demande pour- 
quoi on lui a fait peur de l’amour, si c’est 
la aimer” — we may suppose that this is a 
question not put by many, or to which, if it 
is put, they devise some satisfactory answer. 
At all events they are saved the annoyance 
of having to feign a passion which they do 
not feel, or to respond to a devotion which 
only serves to bore them. Thus, in all pro- 
bability, the French heroine of a mariage 
de convenance escapes altogether the worst 
danger which can accompany such a union 
—an unacknowledged liking for some one 
else. If she does not learn to love her hus- 
band, she has not learned beforehand to 
love some one who is not her husband. 
The position of a French wife, too, as con- 
trasted both with her own position as an un- 
married girl and with the position of her 
English counterpart, acts as an additional 
protection. Her virtual entrance into soci- 
ety has been contemporaneous with her 
marriage, and consequently the pleasures 
she derives from society are traceable indi- 
rectly toher husband. Before heintroduced 
her into the world, she was nobody ; whereas 
an English wife in many cases finds herself 
a less important person after her marriage 
than she was before it. She moves in a 
sphere in which the really important agents 
are young ladies; and if she does not care 
for her husband, she will only regard him as 
an inconvenient bar to her enjoyment of 
her old pleasures. And then the French 
system of married life has at least the merit 
of looking facts in the face. It does not as- 
sume that husband and wife are necessarily 
to find their greatest happiness ir each 
other’s society. It recognizes frankly that 
Monsieur will have his occupations, and 
interests, and amusements, and that Madame 
will have hers. The result of this is, that 
the calm which mostly comes from a sense 
of the future being inevitably fixed for you 
has time to work its effects quietly. Its 
operation is not interfered with or neutral- 
ized by the constant assumption that the 
relations between the married pair are 
tenderer or more passionate than they really 
are. And the consequence of all these 
multiform influences probably is, that, with 
certain conspicuous exceptions of marital 
unfaithfulness in high places, French wives 
are as true to their husbands as English 
ones. 

If we turn to the English theory on 





these subjects we shall find it characterjzed 
by a beautiful innocence and simplicity. 
Marriage is an affair to be settled by the 
free choice of the people who are to be 
married, while the parents stand aloof in 
the background, their principal function 
being to dispense a general benediction 
when the curtain falls at the close of the 
wedding breakfast. The first thing, per- 
haps, which strikes one in connection with 
this paradisiacal arrangement is the extent 
to which it secures objects which it is not 
supposed to contemplate at all. Providence 
seems to watch over these unworldly fathers 
and mothers, and these daughters who stand 
prepared to make any sacrifice at the bid- 
ding of their loving hearts, in a very won- 
derful way. The young ladies appear in 
the long run to make about as good matches 
as their French contemporaries. For them 
the text seems to run— Seek first for a 
love match, and then all other things shall 
be added to you. Think only of the pleas- 
ures of a mariage d’amour, and you shall 
have all the profits of a mariage de conve- 
nance thrown in. But, on looking a little 
more closely at the facts, it seems as though a 
good deal of method entered into all this sim- 
plicity. It is not wonderful, indeed, that an 
experienced chaperon should be often able 
to determine who it is that so and so would 
like their daughter to marry ; for, after all, 
even English parents are not more than 
human, and may therefore be supposed to 
have an unadmitted preference for a good 
match. But the strange part of it is, that 
the daughter's affections should so instinc- 
tively take the same direction; that in her 
case love should so conveniently lay aside 
his proverbial waywardness, and turn out 
so quiet in harness. Can it be that the 
young lady herself has an eye to the main 
chance, and is as anxious for her own ad- 
vancement as a French mother would be 
for her daughter’s? If so, there is certain- 
ly a very real difference between the French 
and the English systems, but one which is 
hardly to the advantage of the latter. Mar- 
riage ceases, it is true, to be an arrangement 
entered into openly by the friends of both 
parties, but it does so only to become a 
speculation secretly ventured on by the 
friends of one. And the fact that the 
young lady is privy to the conspiracy, and 
the most active agent in working it out, 
seems hardly sufficient to invest it with any 
additional delicacy, or to tend to the even- 
tual happiness of either husband or wife. 
But the manceuvres of fashonable society 
are scarcely a fair type of ordinary English 
life, and there is another aspect of the theo- 
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ry of free choice which is probably very 
much more common than the one we have 
just mentioned. In this case, the parents 
make no distinct plans for their daughter’s 
marriage. ‘They leave matters to take 
their chance. A girl goes into society, 
sees all the people whom accident or inti- 
macy brings to her father’s house or the 
houses of her friends, pays long visits either 
without her parents altogether, or at most 
only nominally under their eye, and is left in 
all respects to act for herself. Sometimes her 
mother will admit that there is a theoretical 
possibility of danger, but then she adds 
proudly, “I can trust my girls.” Perhaps 
this may only signify that she credits them 
with an instinctive repugnance to men of 
indifferent character, but we suspect its more 
frequent meaning is that she credits them 
with an instinctive repugnance to men of 
indifferent income. If the latter is the 
true interpretation, her confidence may of 
course be founded on her knowledge of the 
training they have received, and in this re- 
pect perhaps nothing may have been omit- 
ted. But it is hardly safe to trust to a girl’s 
worldly wisdom being stronger than her 
tendency to fall in love; while, on the oth- 
er hand, the English theory of marriage is 
subjected to rather a severe trial when a 
young lady comes to her parents, asks their 
consent to an incligible engagement, and in 
all probability finds it at once refused. 
Upon this, supposing the only objection is 
one of money, there follows, in most cases, 
a trial of the respective powers of endur- 
ance on either side. If the young lady is 
not very resolute, nor very much in love, 
she gives in after a time, suffers more or 
less during the process, and ultimately mar- 
ries some one whom her parents approve of. 
In this way things come round to the French 
arrangement after all, with the possibly seri- 
ous difference that the bride knows some- 
thing of what love is, and has a recollec- 
tion, as well as an ideal, by which to meas- 
ure her husband. If, on the other hand, 
the daughter is resolute, she probably has 
her own way in the end; onl her parents 
may even come at length to quote her as 
an admirable instance of the wisdom of 
letting girls manage these matters for them- 
selves, leaving the cynical spectator to 
draw the obvious moral, that the English 
abhorrence of a mariage de convenance 
seems to resolve itself either into adopting 
it without its French safeguards, or into 
giving it up with more or less of good grace 
when it has been attempted and found im- 
practicable. 
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From the Saturday Review. 
LADIES’ BETTING-BOOKS. 
THE Bookseller for June contains the fol- 
lowing notice : — 


Berrtine-Booxs. — The manufacture of bet- 
ting-books, although comparatively new, ap- 

ears to be in a very brisk condition. Messrs. 
dod send us one for gentlemen, with ele- 
gant gilt mountings — price one guinea ; one for 
ladies, in morocco and silk — price half a guin- 
ea; and one for young ladies, at the moderate 
price of half a crown. We are informed that 
the sale of these books is something marvellous. 
It would be an interesting study, if some phil- 
osopher would investigate the rise and progress 
of horseyness amongst young ladies in the nine- 
teenth century. ‘The manufacturers display 
some taste in binding many of these betting- 
books in pigskin. 


We do not wonder that our contempo- 
rary regards the fact as a suggestive one, 
though of course its significance depends a 
good deal on the question how far the sup- 
ply has been created by a demand. That 
1s, do the young ladies buy books because 
they want to bet, or do they bet because the 
facility for betting is put into their hands in 
the shape of so tempting a novelty as a bet 
ting-book made on purpose for them? Still, 
anyhow, it tells for a good deal. Fast young 
ladies are clearly becoming a more ad- 
venturous body, are gaining in courage, in- 
vention, and aplo Nevertheless, they 
must excuse us for not regarding this piece 
of intelligence as a necessary sign of an in- 
creasing knowledge of, or passion for, the 
horse and horse-racing, on their part. We 
doubt whether it isto be viewed as a new 
female development in any genuine sense. 
We shall not be convinced of this unless it 
can be demonstrated that the transactions 
of which these little volumes hold the record; 
are mainly carried on by the Amazonian sis-. 
terhood amongst themselves — all male bet~ 
ters being excluded as inevitably interfering: 
with the bond fide character of the procee 
ing. Until we learn that this rule of ex- 
clusion is in force, we are free from at least 
one apprehension which the Bookseller’s.an-. 
nouncement might suggest; we are not — 
afraid that our young ladies are deeply 
compromising their annual allowances by 
this new infatuation. Not one woman:in a 
thousand knows anything about the points 
of a horse, or will ever be led away. by a 
genuine enthusiasm for horses, irrespectively 
of their owners, riders, or backers. The 
half-crown betting-book need, therefore, 





raise no spectres of ruinous debts. of hon-. 
our in the paternal bosom, nor rival, the. 
1400. 
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son’s bulkier volume as a family bugbear. 
Gloves, we would wager something, are the 
stake most frequently entered there — 
“ sixes” and “ sixes and ahalf” laid against 
“eights” and “nines.” And further, we 
think we may assume that, through some 
feminine ingenuity of hedging, and that 
gift which a lady possesses of being never 
in the wrong, her winnings will always 
more than counterbalance her losses, so 
that, whatever horse wins, she will leave off 
substantially the victor. In fact, were 
these betting-books to be increased a hun- 
drédfold, we should consider them as mere 
engines for flirtation as that exquisitely 
delicate and graceful implement, the fan, 
was in our great-grandmother’s days. But 
it is not the less a pity that our ladies are 
changing their weapons, and borrowing 
from the armoury of their opponents, instead 
of relying on those invincible arms which 
art and nature put in their hands. If they 
don’t lose by their betting-books, we do ; and 
this brings us to the question how it comes 
that this “ horseyness,” to borrow the word 
of our contemporary, and the slang that 
— with it, should gain ground as it 
oes. 

Individuals make up society, and there- 
fore, when we lay the blame on society, we do 
not exonerate individuals. Still, every girl 
who talks to young men in their own lan- 
guage, and accepts their dialect and their 
sports as her model, shares the blame with so- 
ciety as it is now managed — society which 
does not arrange well for her, nor encourage 
her in the cultivation of her best points. 
Society no doubt mainly depends vpon its 
material for success, but, on the other hand, 
it is bound to make the best it can of such 
material as it has. One most important 
office of society, according to the modern 
meaning of the word, is to bring men and 
women together in the way which shall de- 
velop what is best, morally and intellectual- 
ly, in them; so that the distinctive char- 
acteristics of either sex, — what is noblest and 
most amiable in each,— shall act upon the 
other. In family life, men and women 
secure this benefit by working together, 
but society attains the end most naturally 
and easily by wisely ordering its recreations 
so that men and women shall show each 
other their best when they meet, and shall 
stimulate and improve each other by the en- 
counter. For this purpose there should be 
opportunities for easy and convenient as- 
sociation, and it is the especial business and 
duty of society to effect this for women with- 
out requiring any undue effort on their 
part, bringing it to them as a matter of 
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course. This companionship, however, 
should alternate with periods of separation 
and non-interference. Now, take the world 
over, this is the most difficult balance possi- 
ble to adjust properly. A great deal of 
social intercourse suffers, and much is hope- 
lessly dull, from the want of these opportu- 
nities, or the mismanagement of them when 
they occur; but,on the other hand, it may 
also happen that the habits of intercourse 
and the occasions for meeting are sadly over- 
done. Of course, London is the main 
theatre for this sort of excess ; first, because 
there annually collect in the capital crowds 
with nothing to do but to amuse themselves 
—an extremely arduous undertaking to 
carry out on a large scale, and one that 
necessitates constant scheming and inven- 
tion; and next, because, as London grows 
bigger and bigger, society demands more 
and more excitement. There is something 
in the mere presence and pressure of num- 
bers which produces the need for excite- 
ment; so that there is no folly that will not 
find countenance, and that may not become 
widely prevalent, if there are thousands and 
myriads enough to generate it. And though 
these manias will spread into distant and 
unlikely regions, town-bred folly does not 
take root or keep its likeness in remote and 
scattered districts; it wants the atmosphere 
and the encouragement of numbers. 

‘Up to a certain point, numbers are neces- 
sary to construct a model society. We 
think it was Sydney Smith who gave it as 
his reason for preferring London to the coun- 
try, that it needs a million of people collected 
together on one spot to produce the ingred- 
ients for a large brilliant circle. But this 
large circle can only be maintained in its 
full brilliancy and grace by rules and re- 
strictions, without which it would inevitably 
degenerate, and share the aberrations of all 
a the restraining principle being a mu- 
tual understanding between the two great 
sections of society that they shall not meet 
oftener or for longer periods than will admit 
of each sustaining itself at its maximum of 
grace, brightness, and vigour. People can 
really be in this show state for a few hours 
only of every day, after which they are seen 
by each other at adisadvantage. The mind 
as well as the body has its full dress, which 
can only be comfortably worn for a limited 
time. Nobody can be at once stimulated 
and agreeable at every minute of the day 
and night. Uniform agreeableness is a pas- 
sive state not compatible with the slightest 
form of effort; if compatible with human 
nature at all, it belongs to the ease and the 
calm security of home. After a little ex- 
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perience, men and women find all this out 
for themselves readily enough, and do not 
care to see more of one another than is 
strictly consistent with these views ; but, at 
the excitable age, the pleasure of, or rather 
the wish for, this companionship may easily 
outlast the grace with which it is managed. 
And this is the time when new forms of ex- 


-citement are hit upon which, at an earlier 


and fresher stage ot feeling, good taste and 
discretion would have rejected as running 
counter to the true ideal of social intercourse, 
which is that, where men and women meet, 
each best recommend themselves by setting 
off their distinctive qualities and character- 
istics to the greatest advantage. Accord- 
ing to this ideal, the man should be more 
manly in the presence of women, the wo- 
man more feminine in the presence of men. 
But after they have been thrown too long 
together, and familiarity becomes blunder- 
ing or careless, a process of imitation sets 
in. Hercules assumes the distaff, or, weary 
of seeking, men prefer to be sought ; while 
the fair objects of their former devotion think 
to please by adapting themselves to this coy- 
ness, by affecting masculine tastes and man- 
ners, by awkward efforts to see from men’s 
point of view, by borrowing their slang, ex- 
changing badinage for “ chaff,” and — hav- 
ing each her betting-book. This, we say, is 
due to the constant and ever-increasing op- 
portunities and incitement to meet, and to 
amuse themselves together, which society 
promotes for its young people. From the 
time that a pretty, attractive girl gets up, till 
the following dawn sees her creep wearily 
to bed, opportunities for flirting are thrown 
in her way, and almost forced upon her ; 
the day begins with the ride before lunch- 
eon, and she need never confine herself to 
the company of her own sex again for the 
rest of the twenty-four hours. It speaks for 
itself that such a life must tell —tell on 
both sides. That the disagreeable transfor- 
mation is most felt and perceived in the gen- 
tler sex, that the. relaxation of old formali- 
ties bears most conspicuous fruit in the maid- 
en phase of modern “ fast life,” by no means 
implies that her character is the chief suf- 
ferer by the change. Any deterioration of 
her influence tells fatally upon men, but her 
follies are committed under the eye, and we 
may say under the sanction, of society. 
They are follies, and no more, which she 
would cease to commit, as being really un- 
congenial, if she had time to think, and if 
her natural good sense had fair play. But 
though it be mere thoughtlessness that thus 
rubs off the bloom of her fairest time, still, as 





a pure matter of taste, we must shake our 
heads over the change. 

To those who hold that woman’s natural 
sphere is the domestic, it will seem obvious 
enough that undue excitement must have an 
exceptionally disorganizing effect upon her 
mind; but besides this, it is clear that, 
through no fault of hers, her strongest ex- 
citements must depend on the co-operation 
of the other sex far more than is the case 
with men. And we do not know, for our 
part, how this is ever to be very different. 
Men, in pursuing any road to distinction, 
are secure of the sympathy of the whole 
world. ere is no difference here of male 
and female. Men’s successes need have 
nothing to do with womankind, but women 
like them the better for them; they act in 
as perfect a security of their applause as of 
the applause of their fellow-men. But in 
any independent line that women take up, 
they can reckon on no tenderness of appre- 
ciation from the masculine observer; they 
may expect cold justice perhaps, but no en- 
thusiasm. No man wants his wife to have 
distinguished herself in a career; no young 
man likes a girl the better for success or 
achievement. Thus isolated, she labours 
under a disadvantage. It is poor work to 
succeed under the frown and cold shoulder 
of half the creation. So, if a woman is 
rashly ambitious for a taste of manly pleas- 
ures, she must go in for a partnership. If 
it seems to her a fine thing for men to im- 
merse themselves in betting calculations, and 
if she too thirsts for the excitement of risk, 
there is only one way of realizing the cov- 
eted sensation. She knows too well what 
any one of these envied gamblers would say 
to a bevy of eager spinsters thus engaged ; 
and therefore, if she bets at all, so as to en- 
ter into the fun of it, she must bet with him. 
If he will not sympathize with sport in her 
own person, she must make him, through 
his own interests, a party to it. 

The French make it their boast that they 
know better than others how to unveil and 
dispel illusions. But there are illusions that 
everybody ought to have, for without their 
component parts of hope, mystery, difficul- 
ty, and partial knowledge, there can be no 
love-making. Nor do we see any occasion 
for English women ever to lose them. In 
fact, no face is much worth looking at — 
especially a fair and smooth one — that has 
outlived illusions. Beauty, in any active, 
telling sense of the word, depends upon the 
mind’s state with regard to these illusions — 
on how far the mind has attained to and 
kept them. In dull, monotonous households 
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there are fair faces which, for the want of 
them, miss their perfection. There are good 
girls without count whose faces bear trace 
of the absence of due youthful excitement, 
of anything thoroughly to rouse their inter- 
est and curiosity — who, unconscious of the 
need, lead lives industriously dull, or list- 
lessly dull, or dreamily dull, without know- 
ing that anything more is wanting to their 
happiness. But let the time come when 
there is some one to listen to, to be inter- 
ested in—some one who, though he be as 
clever as papa, cares to know what they 
think and courts their good opinion -— some 
one to speculate upon, laugh with, exchange 
ideas with, wonder about, and please — and 
behold the missing gleam, the purple light, 


and the round softness transforming the |- 


matter-of-fact into the ideal! On the other 
hand, there are also faces which tell us ata 
glance that the work of the last few months 
has been the dispelling of illusions; and the 
close of every season shows those who have 
reached this stage. What is harder than a 
young face which would have us see that its 
wearer knows the world, that she cannot be 
taken in, that she is blasée and tired of the 
past, and yet has no thought of rest or quiet 
in the future? Fortunately itis often only 
a temporary stage. The same girl may, under 
mismanagement, be an old hand at seven- 





teen, and under better influences a woman 
again at five-and-twenty; but while this 
mood lasts, any sort of new excitement will 
be welcome. 


A POETIC EPISTLE TO GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON. . 


Report read by Wm. R. Deane at the 
meeting of the New-England Historic-Ge- 
nealogical Society, Sept. 6th, 1865. 

The committee chosen at the last meet- 
ing of the New-England Historie-Genealog- 
ical Society, to examine the manuscript en- 
titled, “A Poetical Epistle to George 
w——-n, Esq., Commander-in-Chief 
of the Armies of the United States of Amer- 
ica, from a native of the Province of Mary- 
land,” submit the following report: 

At a meeting of the Society several years 
since, Mr. Pulsifer read extracts from this 
manuscript. He had then just received it 
from England, and he did not know who 
was the author, and was unaware whether 
it had ever been published. The date was 
July 10th, 1778. ‘ 

An account of that meeting and an ex- 
tract of a few lines from the mauscript were 





GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


epee in the Historical Magazine, edited 
y a member of our society, which-led to a 
communication from Col. Aspinwall, the re- 
cently returned Consul at London, in 
which he stated that he had a copy in his 
possession printed in London in 1780, with 
a frontispitce engraving of what he sup- 
posed might be the earliest portrait of Wash- 
ington. This copy was ostensibly a reprint 
of an original edition published at Annapo- 
lis, Maryland, in 1779. 

The following are the first fourteen lines 
of the manuscript : 


“While many a servile muse her succour lends 

To flatter Tyrants, or a Tyrant’s friends, 

While thousands slanghtered at ambition’s 
shrine 

Are made a plea to court the tuneful nine ; 

Whilst Whitehead lifts his hero to the skies, 

Foretells his conquests twice a year and lies, 

Damns half-starved Rebels to eternal shame; 

Or paints them trembling at Britannia’s name ; 

Permit an humble Bard, Great Chief, to raise 

One truth-erected trophy to thy praise. 

No abject flattery shall these numbers seek 

To raise a blush on virtue’s modest cheek, 

Rehearse no merit, no illustrous deed, 

But foes must,own, and Washington may 
read.”’ 


The manuscript has a reference-mark 
against the name Whitehead in the fifth 
line, and the following explanatory foot- 
note: 

“ Poet Laureat to his Britannic Majesty, 
and obliged from his office to discover in his 
Royal Patron matter of praise twice in the 
year.” , 

In the Annapolis edition and the reprints, 
the foot-note is omitted and the fifth and 
sixth lines read thus: 


“ Whilst laureats lift their heroes to the sky, 
Foretell their conquests twice a year and lie.” 


This omission of the name of Whitehead 
and the note, and the substitution of the word 
“ Jaureats” in the place of his name, in the 
printed copy, was without doubt by the au- 
thor when it first went to press. Whitehead 
was then living, and however true that to 
lie semi-annually in praise of the king was 
then required of the laureat, this sharp truth 
was made impersonal by the omission of his . 
name in the printed epistle. The character 
of the present most excellent queen does 
away with any such exigency, and the pres- 
ent talented Poet Laureat need not humble 
himself in false adoration before her Royal 
Highness, for he finds in her virtues a fire 
to light the offerings of his genius as he lays 
them upon his altar of praise. 
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This manuscript contains one hundred and 
ninety-three lines ; the printed editions have 
two hundred and nine; the same sentiments 
being remodelled at greater length in sev- 
eral instances. There was, according to 
Watt, another English edition of this poem 
in 1796. 

Col. Aspinwall’s communication called 
forth another in the same magazine, soon 
after, by the Rev. W. S. Perry, then of 
Watertown, Mass., now of Litchfield, Conn., 
in which the name of the author of this 
poetic epistle is given, — Rev. Charles Hen- 
ry Wharton, DD., who was, at_ the writing 
of this epistle, chaplain to the Roman 
Catholics in Worcester, England. He was, 
as the poem indicates, a native of Maryland. 
He afterwards became an Episcopalian, and 
was for thirty-five years rector of St. Mary’s 
Church, Burlington, N. J., where he died 
July 23, 1833, aged 86 years. Mr. Perry 
states that a letter to Dr. Wharton, dated 
Nov. 2, 1778, by afellow-countryman in the 
confidence and employment of the British 
government, mentions two criticisms on the 

iece, one of which was by Sir William 

ones. This fact seems to confirm the state- 
ment of Bishop Doane, in a brief memoir of 
Dr. Wharton, prefixed to the volume of his 
Remains, that an edition of this poem was 
Sera agge in 1778, by J. Bradford, in Phila- 

elphia, though it is possible that the criti- 
cisms may have been on a manuscript 
copy. 
n another communication a few months 
after the above (Hist. Mag., Nov., 1857) 
Mr. Perry says there is still a different edi- 
tion (1782) in the Library of Harvard Col- 
lege, London printed; Springfield (Massa- 
ns reprinted by Babcock & Has- 
well. 


It seems that Dr. Wharton being anxious 
to aid in some way the hundreds of Ameri- 
can prisoners then suffering confinement in 
the gaols of England, published this poem 
originally for their benefit. Fifteen thous- 
and copies were sold in London in about 
three weeks, at 2s. 6d. sterling, each, and the 
money was divided to the benefit of the 
prisoners. 

It seems, therefore, that there have been 
printed at least five, if not more, editions of 
this Poetic Epistle to Gen. Washington, viz., 
1778, 1779, 1780, 1796, and 1865. This last 
edition is a reprint of the London (1780) 
from the Annapolis (1779) edition. It is 
ge by Mr. Munsell, at Albany, for C. 

- Hoffman, Esq., of New’ York, only sev- 
enty-five copies being printed, twenty-five 
of which are on large paper. This edition 
may be found at J. H. Wiggin’s, in School 
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street ; who also has the edition (1780) men- 
tioned by Mr. Aspinwall, with a frontispiece 
engraving of Washington. 
_ The poem has much merit. The sketch 
here given demonstrates the usefulness of 
such a society as ours, where papers may be 
read and information elicited ; and the value 
of such publications as the “* New-England 
Historical and Genealogical Register ” and 
the “ Historical Magazine,” as vehicles of 
information and for the settlement of histori- 
cal queries, and the dissemination of curi- 
ous and important historical facts. The 
— point on which the committee 
ave to decide and report is, whether the 
manuscript here exhibited is the handwrit- 
ing or autograph of Rev. Dr. Wharton, 
whose authorship of the poem has been es- 
tablished. 

We have examined and compared the 
mannscript with some private manuscript 
letters of Dr. Wharton’s, kindly forwarded to 
Mr. Pulsifer by Rev. W. S. so for this 
purpose, and have come to the unquestion- 
able conclusion that this manuscript, from 
Mr. Pulsifier first read to the New-England 
Historical-Genealogical Society, is in the 
handwriting of Rev. Dr. Wharion. 





“LIGHTLY TREAD.” 


Mr. Puncu, — 

You havé been present at a variety of 
entertainments during the past season, 
balls, dinners, drums, ,fétes, garden-parties, 
private views, soirces, and conversaziones ; 
you will, therefore, anticipate the train of 
thought into which I am about to fall, and 
be prepared to hear and sympathize with a 
complaint touching the lengths to which 
ladies go in their dress, and to issue a grand 
remonstrance, on behalf of yourself and 
your long-suffering fellow-countrymen, ad- 
dressed to the whole female population of 
these happy isles. 

I am, by nature, ameek, modest, bashful, 
retiring, nervous man, but when I do over- 
come my constitutional timidity, and go out 
to struggle with society, I would rather not 
be obliged to keep my eyes fixed on the 
carpet four-fifths of the time I am in the 
saloons of fashion, Jest I should put my foot 
in it by tearing some beautiful brunette’s 
dress “ out of the gathers.” I do like now 
and then to look at a picture on the walls, 
or a Wedgwood vase on the table, or the 
tall blonde with blue velvet in her amber 
hair, who has just been singing Schubert’s 
“ Adieu.” 
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T hasten to make the most comprehensive 
apologies when I know I am really in the 
wrong ; but to ask for a free pardon twenty 
times in an evening, when you feel that the 
plea for mercy should come-from those who 
persist in a clumsy fashion ; and to be looked 
at as though you deserved the treadmill ; 
and to see sweet creatures whom you have 
fancied it would be impossible to ruffle, 
flounce about with vexation, because with 
all your care and contemplation of the 
floor you have failed to pilot yourself safely 
between the tulle heal ent the tarlatane 
sand-bank, and have made a hole in your 
manners, and another ina well-fed matron’s 
gauze, is a great discount off settled en- 
joyment anda heavy drawback to cheerful 
amusement, 

Crinoline is bad enough, particularly in 
an omnibus on a wet day, when there is the 
full number, with a young child and a small 
wheel-barrow over ; but these hostile encoun- 
ters which we poor men are now constantly 
having with female train-bands, drag down 
our spirits, and cause us to gnash our hair 
and tear our teeth nocte dieque (translation 
by the Lord Mayor’s chaplain) —night 
and day. 

Is it to goon? Is it to become an insti- 
tution, like roast beef and the Latin gram- 
mar? Then some domestic Bradshaw 
ought to publish a Guide and foot-book to 
the trains, or the culprits should be com- 
pelled to uphold the fashion by retaining 
train-bearers, like the Lord Chancel!o:, 
the Speaker, and other great function- 
aries. (Happily for them, many already 
possess purse-bearers in the person of their 
husbands.) Is the growing generation to 
be a trailing one? Are our daughters to 
be trained up in their mother’s steps? 
Not, Mr. Punch, if you pass a sweeping 
censure on this dirty fashion ; not, though 
it may pain your gallant heart, if you give 
its followers a good trimming —I might say 
a good dressing — and delicately hint (for 
this is the long and the short of it), that it 
is a bad sign when skirts lengthen and 
bodies diminish, and that too much of the 
human back may grow monotonous. 

I have now tried to put the matter in 
train — you know how to explode it. 

Yours obediently, 
A DWELLER ON THE OUTSKIRTS. 


P.S. Can you tell me whether it is. an 
old fashion revived? I have heard it was 
first introduced, in France, by the celebrat- 
ed Ninon de L’ongclothes. 

P.S. (2.) 
“tuck” to it. 


My note must have another 
Not a moment is to be lost. 
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I have just read the following from Le Fol- 
let (Is there not an English word very like 
this in sound ?) — 


“Skirts are made very full and very long, 
and the crinolines as large as ever!” 


CHRISTIANITY IN FRANCE. 


Tue French are certainly not a religious 
people, far from it; there seems to be some- 
thing in the Gallic race unfavourable to the 
religious sentiment. They have not very 
profound natures, perhaps, and they are an 
essentially prosaic, matter-of-fact, unimagi- 
native people. Indeed, I am always tempted 
to regard the French as the Chinese of 
Europe, fond of square lines and correct 
official ways, despising and disregarding all 
foreigners, and tremendous sticklers for ex- 
ternal etiquette. They have, indeed, a 
good deal of fancy in a small way, and a 
large faculty of invention and combination, 
united with dry powers of logic; and all 
this we see in their novel literature, and 
still more forcibly in their dramas —so 
cold, so hard, so licentious, and yet so lively 
and exciting, as all Europe plainly finds 
them.. I hasten to add that the family 
affections seem strong. But is it the influ- 
ence of the democratic institutions of the 
country, the forced division of property, 
which tends to narrow the mind, and re- 
strain it within the range of family inter- 
ests? Or are egotism, and indifference to 
the thoughts and feelings of others, deeply 
rooted in the essential constitution of the 
Frenchman? So it is—the Frenchman is 
prosaic, materialistic, habitually incredulous 
as to the existence of any higher motive 
than self-interest, and by no means constitu- 
tionally religious in any sense whatever. 
He is born irreverent —“ malin,” he calls 
it. Avcertain innate delicacy of feeling is 
generally lacking to him; the sublime for 
him is the big or grandiose, and this is, I 
should say, a growing mark of the present 
generation. He does not love nature for 
its own sake. I have stayed at watering- 
places in charming parts of the country 
with lovely walks on every side, and no 
Frenchman ever made use of them. The 
whole population of pleasure-seekers con- 
tented themselves with strolling languidly up 
and down the public promenade, lolling at 
the doors of coffee-houses, and staring in one 
another’s faces. Such a people cannot be 
religious, because they lack the sense of 
reverence and of beauty, hard as it may 
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geem to say so. Of course it would be un- 
just and unreasonable to judge them by our 
standard. To their Maker they stand or 
fall. He knows their peculiarities and their 
capacities, and regards them and their 
ways — 


“With other, larger eyes than ours, 
That makes allowance for us all.” 


But it seemed as well to say so much, be- 
cause the French character is so constantly 
misunderstood in England. We persist in 
thinking them a passionate, impulsive peo- 
ple, because they have made several revolu- 
tions, and are always capable of getting 
into a state of frenzy when their self-love is 
offended. But they are remarkably cold, 
and hard, and prudent in money matters, 
and logical for allthat. They are licentious 
in their wav of talking about love — “la 
grande passion” — and sometimes in their 
way of acting too; but all their pretended 
ecstasies and raptures are matters of cool 
calculation. I believe them to be incapable, 
as a nation, of the sentiment of love. All 
their marriages are matters of sordid inter- 
est; love before marriage is considered im- 
proper, indeed indecent, and the whole 
subject is regarded from what I must ven- 
ture to call a purely physical and very 
cynical point of view. A certain hard 
common sense generally characterizes the 
Frenchman, save when you wound his 
vanity; then he is capable of the wildest 
excesses. On the other hand, he is easily 
propitiated by courtesy of manner and 
smoothness of speech. If my countrymen 
and countrywomen would take this to 
heart, ow much pleasanter they might 
make their visits to France! But we are 
an aristocratic people, and must always 
turn up our noses at the world, and hold 
our backs straight, and our heads high, and 
advance like British grenadiers. The sight 
of the Anglo-Saxon temale descending the 
Champs Elysées with quick, long steps, and 
an inflexible rigidity of aspect, does not 
command the amount of native admiration 
which might possibly be expected by the 
descendant of Boadicea. And the abrupt 
entrance into shops, the curt queries in bad 
French, the absence of bow and courtesy, 
though partly set down to barbaric outer 
ignorance, do not tend to render us popular 
in French eyes. Monsieur and Madame 
judiciously applied with a certain curve of 
the neck is an open sesame in France for 
those who know how to use it. And when 
an Englishman or Englishwoman is civil, 
they generally meet with extra politeness 
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from the rarity of the event. — Churchman’s 
Family Magazine. 





LONGEVITY. 

Tue census of 1861 gives a list of only 
201 centenarians who were born before the 
conquest of Canada and before George IIL. 
was king. It is observable that more wo- 
men attain to old age than men, but the 
greater strength of the latter is necessary 
to attain to the extreme limits of human 
life. Haller, who has collected the greatest 
number of instances of longevity, thus tabu- 
larizes them : — 


Of men who lived from 100 to 110, there 


have been ... ... 1,000 
110 to 120 «ta ves eK 60 
120 to 130 hae res ree 29, 
130 to 140 ‘ea, wae Ney 15 
140 to 150 ie ee “es 6 

169 dale. wees wate 1 


Hufeland, generalizing from these facts, 
thinks that the organization and vital pow- 
ers of man are able to support a duration 
and activity of 200 years! This is, of 
course, only an individual opinion, which 
must be taken for what it is worth, but 
there can be no manner of doubt that, as 
civilization advances, the whole mass of hu- 
man life is being lifted and lengthened. The 
causes of disease are slowly being eliminated. 
As compared with 100 years ago, the present 
duration of life is as four to three. This be- 
ing the case, there is every reason to sup- 
pose that exceptional lives will tower above 
the general level of longevity as they did of 
old. Sometimes, when any old lives are 
linked together, they are enabled to trans- 
mit the memory of events over intervals of 
time which are perfectly startling. One 

erson conversing with another, has been 

nown to carry us back into the actual pres- 
ence of circumstances, the printed records 
of which have mainly perished, or at least 
live in black-letter or wormseaten paper, 
only to be found in the library of the anti- 
quary. It seems strange to be told that, as 
late as the year 1780, there was a Spital- 
fields weaver alive who had witnessed the 
execution of Charles I., and of a Cumber- . 
land woman alive in 1766 who remembered 
the siege of Carlisle by Cromwell. If this 
woman had ever conversed with Dr. Routh, 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
who was ten years old at the time of her 
death, we should have had an old gentle- 
man alive only ten years ago who had been 
in direct conversation with one of the wit- 
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nesses of a siege-in the Great Rebellion. 
But perhaps the most extraordinary length 
of time bridged over by. two lives. is that 
mentioned by Mr. Sidney Gibson, F.S.A., 
who relates that he knew a gentléman who 
had often heard his father say he had con- 
versed with one Peter Gordon, who died in 
the year 1786, at the age of 127, who, when 
a boy, had heard Henry Jenkins give evi- 
dence in a court of justice of his having car- 
ried arrows to Flodden Field. The imagi- 
nation almost refuses to believe that the 
span of life in two persons should have 
touched the beginning of the sixteenth and 
the end of the eighteenth centuries — that 
these two individuals should have ranged 
over events in our history beginning with a 
border warfare in the days of bows and ar- 
rows, and ending at a time when India had 
been virtually conquered nine years at the 
battle of Pondicherry. When one is asked 
what are the causes of longevity, it may be 
pretty safely answered that a good diges- 
tion is at the bottom ofthe whole business. 
The perfect action of the organ by which 
the frame is nourished must clearly be of 
the first moment. Whether the assertion of 
the cynic that, in addition to a good diges- 
tion, a bad heart is also necessary, may, 
perhaps, be open to doubt. That insensi- 
bility to the sufferings of others relieves us 
of much mental anguish — a great cause of 
decay —there can be little doubt; but, on 
the other hand, the pleasurable emotions 
that spring from a pure heart are of infinite 
potency in prolonging life. It is the little 
worrying cares that nag at the springs of 
existence. Great natural philosophers, 
great painters, and great poets have lived 
long. Galileo, Kepler, and Newton surviv- 
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ed to a good old age. So did Herschel and 
his-sister Lucretia, although she spent many 
= of nights in the observatory assisting 
er brother in his labours. It may be that 
the calm contemplation of other worlds so 
lifts the mind above the petty cares of this, 
that the body has little cause to grow old. 
Swift, Corneille, Young, Goethe, Anacreon, 
Sophocles, and Wordsworth all lived be- 
yond the threescore and ten years; and the 
longevity of some of the greatest painters 
has been remarkable. Titian and Michael 
Angelo both lived to the age of 96. Itis 
also a daily matter of remark that great 
lawyers attain to a long age. Within our 
own memory three law lords— Eldon, 
Stowell, and Lyndhurst — passed their 90th 
year. We apprehend, however, that much 
of this connection of great age with great. 
offices is patent enough to life actuaries. 
Lawyers, for instance, are not appointed to 
the great offices of state- until they hav~ 
passed al the more dangerous epochs of hu- 
man life, and when the chances of existence 
are materially’ enhanced. At the same 
time, it must be conceded that great fame of 
an enduring character must be dependent 
upon prolonged vitality. A man’s reputa- 
tion if it is sustained with full vigour in pop- 
ular estimation, increases with his increas- 
ing years. The spectacle of Lord Eldon 
working by his solitary lamp up to the lat- 
est day of his life, impressed the public 
mind with his prodigious powers; and we 
can understand the almost superstitious ven- 
eration with which Michael Angelo and 
Titian were contemplated by their contem- 
poraries, who beheld them dying almost 
with their brushes in their hands. —.Good 
Words. 





WORDS. 


Tue robin tepeats his two beautiful words, 
The meadow-lark whistles his one refrain ; 
And steadily over and over again 

The same song swells from a hundred birds. 


Bobolink, chickadee, blackbird and jay, 
Thrasher and woodpecker, cuckoo and wren, 
Each sings its*word, or its phrase, and then 

It has nothing further to sing or say. 


Into that word, or that sweet little phrase, 
All there may be of its life must crowd ; 
And low and liquid, or hoarse and loud, 

It breathes its burdens of joy and praise. 


A little child sits in her father’s door, 
Chatting and singing with careless tongue ; 





’ 


A thousand musical words are sung, 
And he holds unuttered a thousand more. + 


Words measure power; and they measure 
thine ; 
Greater art thou in thy childish years 
Than all the birds of a hundred spheres ; 
They are birds only, but thou art divine. 


Words measure destiny. Power to declare 
Infinite ranges of passion and thought 
Holds with the infinite holy its lot — 

Is of eternity only the heir. 


Words measure life, and they measure its joy ; 
Thou hast more joy in thy childish years 
Than the birds of a hundred tuneful spheres, 

To sing with the beautiful birds, my boy! 
J. G. Holland. 








